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ROSE MACAULAY. 


By JouN INGLISHAM. 


T is a strange but firmly established conviction, 
shared alike by her publishers, reviewers and 
readers, that the work of Miss Macaulay is “ satirical,” 
and is therefore—according to the temperament of the 
critic—welcomed (by some) 
with impish delight or 
(by more) condemned with 
vehemence. Here one 
touches on a curiously 
significant characteristic of 
the general reading public— 
a distaste for satire, due 
mainly, one fears, to it 
being so little understood 
or assessed at its true value. 
It is looked upon askance, 
confused with cynicism, and 
treated with the cold sus- 
picion with which a religious 
might be excused for regard- 
ing the scepticism of an 
unbeliever. There is a 
tendency, as unfortunate 
as it is unjustified, among 
many people to associate 
with the name of Miss 
Macaulay a rather too 
cynical commentary on the 
weaknesses of humanity as 
portrayed in her characters. 
Miss Macaulay is no senti- 
mentalist ; truth must be 
served, and if the revelation 
in her characters of such 
venial weaknesses as stupidity, selfishness and pride— 
which none will deny are as ubiquitous as they are 
human—can be considered the peculiar work of a 
satirist, then one can but acquiesce in the general view 
that her novels are satirical. But some would have us 
go further and impute to Miss Macaulay the scepticism 
of the cynic, the rather unkind fun of ridiculing such 
traditions, dear to the hearts of many, as the Victorian 
Age, and such institutions as the League of Nations, to 
say nothing of the sacred beliefs of mankind in general. 
“ Potterism ”’ is claimed as “the book by which she 
made her reputation as the most brilliant of the younger 
school of satirical novelists.’’ It was impossible to let 
“Dangerous Ages,” one of her best known novels, 
pass without the usual accompaniment of epithets like 
“satiric,” “‘ cynical,’ “ caustic”; and in spite of the 
fact that ‘Mystery at Geneva’ was prefaced by a 
short notice intimating that ‘‘as the author had 
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observed among readers and critics a tendency to discern 
satire where none was intended, she would like to say 
that this book was simply a straightforward mystery 
story devoid of irony, moral or meaning, and that it 
was in no sense a study of, 
still less a skit on, actual 
conditions at Geneva,” it 
was hailed as a_ brilliant 
satirical sketch of the 
League of Nations; her 
publishers, not unnaturally 
the first to recognise the 
value of anticipating public 
opinion, even went the 
length of advertising the 
book as a ‘‘satirical 
fantasy,” adding that “ her 
peculiar and delightful gift 
of ironical comment found 
in the idealism and wire- 
pulling of the tirelessly 
voluble League delegates 
just the ideal stimulus”’! 
“ Told by an Idiot ” claimed 
the public’s attention as 
giving Miss Macaulay’s 
somewhat satiric, sardonic, 
etc., philosophy of life, 
while ‘‘ Orphan Island,” one 
of her best if less popular 
books—as innocuous as it 
is delightful, was received 
by some critics with excla- 
mations of indignation, sur- 
prise or pain, as being a_ particularly unkind 
satire on Victorianism, even, by others, as a rather 
malicious attack on Queen Victoria and all she repre- 
sented. People took a childish delight in trying to 
discover whom the characters in the book were really 
supposed to represent. While the garrulous and self- 
opinionated Miss Smith was generally believed to be 
Queen Victoria, one learned, to the accompaniment of 
a confidential nod of the informer’s head and a little 
shock of surprise, that her son Albert was either the 
Prince Consort or Mr. Gladstone. ‘‘ Crewe Train,” her 
latest novel, in spite of the fact that it has enjoyed a 
much more cordial reception than its immediate 
predecessor, failed to escape entirely the disapprobation 
of some reviewers ; one giving it as his view that Miss 
Macaulay had gone a little too far in making fun of 
Denham the “ heroine,”’ who, in the reviewer's opinion, 
was obviously “ mental.” It seems a pity that this 
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craze of tagging an author should interfere with the 
just enjoyment of her books, that an unbalanced 
prejudice should be responsible for a totally erroneous 
conception of her work. 

But whatever motive one imputes as being behind 
Miss Macaulay’s work, whether it be satire or simply 
that she has a story to tell, one cannot fail to appreciate 
the nicety of her style, her power of description, the 
searching analysis of her characters—convincing in 
their humanity, her wit—subtle rather than sly, and 
her shrewd sense of humour. 

There is a marked difference between her early and 
later novels. Except for glimpses of the quick wit 
and shrewdness of observation that marks all her work, 
it would be difficult to guess, for instance, that ‘“‘ The 
Lee Shore ’’ was written by the author of ‘“‘ Dangerous 
Ages.” It is evident that in her earlier books Miss 
Macaulay expressed herself with more feeling than she 
does now: she was then more intimately identified with 
her characters. The characters in ‘‘ The Lee Shore” 
strike one as having been conceived with a more 
personal sympathy than those portrayed—not less truly 
nor convincingly—in her later work. This detachment 
is, not unnaturally considering the scope of the book, 
most marked in “ Told by An Idiot,” the chronicle of a 
family and events political, literary and social, from 
the year 1879 to 1923, in which one obtains a clear 
and graphic reflection of the contemporary life of the 
Victorian, Edwardian and Georgian periods. The story 
is in great part one of the reaction of Stanley and Rome 
Garden to the tragedy that came at different times 
and in different ways to the two sisters. One loses her 
husband through his repeated infidelities, the other her 
unhappily-married lover who is murdered by a fanatic 
Russian refugee. Stanley, still keen and full of hope, 
finds in good works the purpose of her life and some 
kind of solace for the hurt inflicted by fate in the form 
of an unfaithful husband. She can tell her sister with 
a smile, as she leans from the train on her way to 
Geneva and the League—her hope for the salvation of 
the world: “It’s going to be the most interesting 
work of my life, so far. To find one’s best job at 
sixty-two—that’s rather nice, I think. Life’s so full 
of hope, Rome. Oh, I do feel happy about it.” And 
Rome, who since the day of her lover’s violent death 
has viewed life apart and alone, “ refusing to be made 
an active participant in the business, but had watched 
it from her seat in the stalls, as a curious and entertain- 
ing show,” even she, who might justifiably be excused 
for being cynical since she knows that she will die of 
the malignant disease inherited from her mother, sees 
something fine in life : 

“No achievement can matter, and all things done are 
vanity, and the fight for success and the world’s applause 
is contemptible and absurd, like a game children play, 
building their sand castles which shall so soon one and all 
collapse; but the queer, enduring spirit of enterprise 


which animates the dust we are is not contemptible nor 
absurd.” 


” 


“ Potterism,” the story of Arthur Gideon, an im- 
placable foe of popular sentimentality and muddle- 
headed thinking as exemplified in the great Potterite 
Press, is one of Miss Macaulay’s cleverest books. 
For all its humour and trenchant wit, it ends 
on a note of ironic tragedy. Having expended his 


time, means and energy in a magnificent but abortive 
attack on Potterism and all it stands for, Gideon is 
murdered in Russia, the news of his death making a 
sensational (and not entirely unwelcome) placard for 
the Press which he despised and fought against so 
bitterly. “‘ Dangerous Ages,’’ her most popular book, is 
perhaps also her most characteristic. The personalities 
of Neville, Nan, Mrs. Hilary and Gerda are all brilliantly 
portrayed against the difficulties, perplexities and 
sorrows that beset each of them. The tragedy of Nan 
is all the more poignant for the restraint with which it 
is written: she is one of the most human of all Miss 
Macaulay’s very human women. The theme of the 
book is epitomised by Mr. Cradock, the psycho-analyst, 
““we may say that all ages are dangerous to all people, 
in this dangerous life we live.’’ ‘‘ Dangerous Ages” 
would seem to prove this. 

“Tf Orphan Island ”’ is read, not as a satirical diatribe 
against the Victorian Era, but for what its author 
intended it to be and what undoubtedly it is—the 
straightforward story of a shipwrecked party of orphan 
children who, in the year 1855, with their philanthropic- 
ally-minded guardian, Miss Smith, an Irish doctor and 
Jean, a nurse, are cast up on a desert island in the 
Pacific Ocean, and the subsequent discovery of their 
descendants, some seventy years later, by Professor 
Thinkwell and his family, it will be found one of Miss 
Macaulay’s most entertaining and delightful books. It 
is the brilliantly executed story of how the survivors 
adapt themselves to the strange and novel conditions 
of the island and of how the Thinkwells discover, in 
1923, a self-supporting community under the auto- 
cratic domination of Miss Smith, now a self-assertive 
old lady of ninety-eight with a strong partiality for 
fermented mangoe juice and an ever increasing inclina- 
tion to identify herself with Queen Victoria. Through 
the trickery of the wily old lady the vessel by which 
the visitors arrived is stolen by the island convicts, and 
the family of Thinkwell is destined to spend their lives 
on the island. To Rosamond, quite one of Miss 
Macaulay’s most charming creations, this is but, the 
unexpected realisation of her most cherished dream 
and, on reading such passages as the following, one 
cannot blame her for preferring the coloured enchant- 
ment of the island to the dry academic atmosphere of 
Cambridge : 

““ The days passed slowly by. Slowly to the Thinkwells 
because each was so new, so delightful, so many-coloured, 
and so strange. Like some lovely fruit that puts forth, 
ripens and tumbles, overmellow, to the ground, between 
dawn and nightfall, so each lovely day rose from the sea, 
small and gold and exquisite, ripened to a hot and fragrant 
noon, and slid rosily into the sea again, leaving the island 


afloat beneath the myriad eyes of a vast and purple 
night,” 


and again: ‘‘ The dawn held the lagoon at its heart, 
as an oyster shell holds a pearl.” 

Happy Rosamond ! 

The descriptions of the island, from which the above 
quotations have been taken at random, are full of 
charm and poetry: the story is permeated with the 
spirit of its lovely setting. Knowing that this, of all 
her books, is that which the author most enjoyed 
writing, one cannot refrain from expressing the wish 
that she may be led one day to writing again of 
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the island, for which she has herself a_ strong 
affection. 

In Rosamond one catches at times a glimpse of the 
“heroine”? of her latest novel—Denham of “ Crewe 
Train,” but no more than a glimpse, a brief recognition 
of some similar taste or mannerism; their characters 
are, in their entirety, quite different. Denham, one 
fears, is a much misunderstood young lady, not only 
among her own relatives and friends, but by many 
who meet her through the medium of the printed 
page. There was for instance that reference of one 
reviewer, who considered she was “ mental.’’ She is 
not, I find, generally popular, particularly among her 
own sex ; possibly because she does not care about her 
appearances: whether her hair is untidy or if she has 
a hole in her-stocking. And yet, for all her selfishness 
and laziness, she is not without a certain charm and 
interest. She is not the kind of girl one would care to 
marry. It would be, to say the least, extremely dis- 
concerting to find on arriving home to dinner that the 
breakfast dishes were still unwashed, but one feels one 
would like to have met her. One cannot help feeling, 


too, a little sorry for her; she is so obviously 
unfitted for the exacting society in which she found 
herself at marriage, indeed for any society other 
than that of her husband on a desert island— 
Orphan Island, for instance—without the Smiths and 
Orphans. But that was not possible: there were the 
responsibilities of a house, a husband and a baby to 
be accepted, and so after a brief and futile attempt 
to escape from the canons of the highly civilised and 
cultured circle of her relatives and friends, she capitu- 
lates and returns to her husband, to do all these things 
she most dislikes doing: to give and attend dinner 
parties, to go to the theatre and to talk about all those 
things which interest other people, but bore her to tears, 
even, her mother-in-law suggests, to learn a little Greek 
in the mornings. 

““* You see,’ said Mrs. Chapel...‘ There needn't 
really be any empty moments in one’s day, if it’s properly 
schemed out. Think of that! Not one empty, idle, 
useless moment.’ 

“ Denham thought of it...” 


Poor Denham ! 


A NOBLE C 


By GEORGE 


ERE is the Hind let loose among the World’s Best 

Books. The thing is so obvious—so desirable— 
that I won- 
der he has 
not done it 
before. I 
have known 
Lewis Hind 
in print for 
years. We 
wrote re- 
gularly in the 
same daily 
paper, and 
though I 
have no 
reason to 
hopethat 
he read my 
columns, I 
always read 
his. I will 
not attempt 
to praise him 
out of scale : 
. I will simply 
say that he has the gift of easy readability—the gift of 
writing good Table Talk. 

Now that is the kind of man we want to hear dis- 
course on the Best Books, for we know he will have in 
mind the one true criterion, namely this, that books are 
meant to be enjoyed. If a book cannot be enjoyed, it is 
dead. No good intentions whatsoever will keep life 
where there is no creative spirit. 


Mr. Lewis Hind. 


é The gravest of 
treatises—“ The Advancement of Learning” or “ The 


* “One Hundred Best Books.”’ 


Chosen by C. Lewis Hind. 
2s. 6d. net. (Philpot.) ewis Hind 


ENTURY.* 


SAMPSON. 


Analogy of Religion’’—must be in the true sense 
enjoyable, or it will never be opened. 

There have been ‘‘ Hundred-Besters ” before Mr. 
Hind. Does anyone remember the old Pall Mall 
discussion, or the list in Lubbock’s “‘ Pleasures of Life ”” ? 
The most amazing catalogue was Lord Acton’s, to which 
Mr. Hind refers with a faint suggestion of injustice. It 
was characteristic of Acton that his list contained only 
ninety-nine names. He did not in the least endeavour 
to suggest volumes that were enthralling, or interesting, 
or even normally readable. He tried to enumerate the 
writers or thinkers or statesmen who had moved the 
world on a step or two, and he named subjects first and 
gave later the solution of what seemed like a list of.the 
World’s Worst Riddles. 

Here, for instance, are a few of his subjects : 


20. Exposed the Theory of Tradition. 

21. Whereby Paganism penetrated Christianity. 

78. Infallible reign of Conscience a substitute for God. 
79. Textbook of Conservative Democracy. 


Well, gentle reader, can you put a name to them ? 
Here are the solutions : 


20. Commonitorium (St. Vincent de Lérins). 
21. De Hierarchia (Pseudo-Dionysius). 

78. Kritik der praktischen Vernunft. 

79. Federalist (Hamilton). 


You see, Acton was not dealing at all with Literature 
the creative Art. His subject was the progress of human 
thought. Now whether, having reached the end of his 
crucial list, he stopped at ninety-nine because there 
wasn’t a hundredth worth mentioning, or whether, being 
an historian, he just lost count, I won’t dare to say. 
Either view gives us a glimpse of that extraordinary 
mind. 


But turn we from these profundities to the airier 
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gambols of Mr. Hind. The differentia of his list is that 
no book in it costs more than two shillings. The total 
cost is twelve pounds. I observe with pain that his 
alleged hundred books actually works out to a hundred 
and twenty-four volumes. I don’t think that is play- 
ing the game. A hundred is a hundred. If Plutarch 
is in three volumes and the Old Testament in four, 
then the total must be counted as seven, not two. Where 
is the pleasure in having rules if you break them ? 
Better follow Acton and stop when you come to the end, 
regardless of round numbers. 

Mr. Hind divides his list into Biography, Belles 
Lettres, Fiction, History, Nature, Poetry and Drama, 
Religion and Philosophy, Science, the Arts, and Travel— 
those ten. Each book has two facing pages devoted to 
it. On the left, in italics, is a discussion of the author, 
on the right, in roman, is a brief extract. That is a most 
admirable arrangement. You get both toothsome 
catalogue and “ tasters.”’ 

No review of this kind would be considered complete 
if the critic did not express dissent ; so here are my 
points of difference. Biography should certainly include 
Forster’s ‘‘ Dickens.’’ I should make room for it by 
omitting Mrs. Gaskell’s “ Charlotte Bronté ’’—simply 
because I think the “‘ Dickens’ a much richer book. 


I should not find it necessary to include Swift’s “‘ Journal 
to Stella’ in the first hundred, much as I love it. The 
inclusion of ‘‘ Joseph Andrews’’ to the exclusion of 
Jones simply horrifies me. I think two volumes 
of “‘ The Paston Letters ’’ at least one toomuch. Machia- 
velli should be represented by ’’ The Prince “ rather than 
by the “ History of Florence.” I doubt whether Green’s 
“Short History’ in two volumes should be admitted 
to a list which gives only a short extract from Gibbon 
and leaves out Carlyle’s “‘ French Revolution ”’ altogether. 

The “ Religior and Philosophy’”’ section, which 
includes Mazzini’s * Duties of Man,” does not include 
“Sartor Resartus’”’ or anything by Newman. Last of 
all, to represent Ruskin by five volumes of ‘‘ Modern 
Painters ’’’ is simply to leave out his best thought and 
best writing. 

Having thus vindicated a critic’s undoubted right to 
be disagreeable, I say once more that this is a uniquely 
attractive volume. It offers help to those seeking 
guidance ; and to those who have happily read with joy 
all these hundred books and a few hundred more, it 
offers a renewal of old loves—and possibly hates. There 
is pleasure in a wholesome hate. Think of but 
perhaps I’d better not. Yet I should love to compile a 
list of a Hundred Hateful Books ! 


AMERICAN AUTHORS IN ENGLAND. 


By RADCLYFFE HALL. 


HY certain novels succeed with the public of any 
country while others do not, is a riddle that has 
puzzled both publishers and authors ever since the in- 
vention of the printing press. A novelist can seldom 
be sure of his public, even when writing for his own 
countrymen, but when he runs the gauntlet of foreign 
opinion and must bring home to his readers the lives of 
people whose very surroundings are unfamiliar, then his 
task is sometimes a hard one. 
Thus, American writers who 
seek success in England, 
having previously attained to 
it in the States, may repeat 
that success, but again, they 
may not; norcan we set down 
any hard and fast rule as to 
what type of book is likely 
to succeed, as a fleeting 
glance into the past will show 
us. 

One thing stands out clearly 
to the student who has fol- 
lowed the fortunes of American 
literature in England, and that 
is that at one time American 
fiction took a very high place 
in this country. Take for 
example two American authors 
who acquired an almost simul- 
taneous reputation with us 
as far back as 1820, namely 
Washington Irving and Feni- 
more Cooper. The subjects 
they chose, and the handling of 
those subjects, were surely as 


wide apart as the poles. Irving’s “ The Sketch Book,” 
published 1819, may be said to have been the first 
American book to win real recognition from the British 
public ; while for years the Indian stories of Cooper 
dominated the minds of our youthful males, and I 
venture to say not youthful minds only, since the child 
in us seldom dies with our childhood. 
Then in 1835 we find Edgar Allan Poe making his 
début in prose. In him we 
have yet another type of 
author, but one whose literary 
position in England was soon 
unassailable. Later on came 
Harriet Beecher Stowe with 

her “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” in 
1852. We all know that this 
book took our public by storm, 
having a vogue of not less 
than thirty years. It may not 
have been fine literature, per- 
haps, but it certainly was very 

fine propaganda. Moreover 
this book has an _ interest 

all its own, inasmuch as we 

are an insular people, but 

one with plenty of personal 
troubles, having a wide-flung 
Empire. And yet an American 
authoress, writing on a subject 

that in no way concerned us, 
could strike right into the 
heart of this nation, arousing 
immediate enthusiasm for the 

me cause of the slaves she cham- 
Miss Radclyffe Hall. Pioned. 
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And now we come to two literary giants, whose 
writings were purely American in spirit, to that master 
of the short story, Bret Harte, and Mark Twain, that 
immortal master of humour. Quite apart from his 
books, Mark Twain was loved in this country of ours 
for himself, and great was his reception when in 1907 he 
received the degree of Doctor of Literature from the 
University of Oxford. Bret Harte was another popular 
figure, and one who returned our affection, it seems, for 
in the years that followed after 1885, he made his home 
among us, livingin London. He finally died in England. 
These two authors mark an extremely fine epoch in 
the history of American literature, and with them the 
popularity of transatlantic writers in this country rose 
to its zenith. 

With the passing away of Mark Twain and Bret Harte 
that popularity waned. There ensued a period only 
enlivened by the appearance of an occasional star such as 
Marion Crawford, who, incidentally, was not a typically 
American writer. On the other hand the immortal 
James Lane Allen, who rose about this time, drew his 
fine inspiration from his native land, and his books were 
acclaimed on every side in Great Britain. 

I sometimes wonder if we realise the importance of the 
tie formed by a common language. A common language 
means much more than just words, it means a community 
of spirit, above all a community of literary spirit, which 
should be so important to writers. The American author, 
when he comes among us, has a great advantage over 
foreign authors, namely the advantage of escaping the 
fate of having his work translated. At no period of 
history has this advantage been so apparent as it is at 
this epoch, for apart from the really inestimable value 
of being able to read a book in the original, the world 
of to-day is in a great hurry and careful translations 
take quite a long time. The success of a book in 
its own country may have ceased to stimulate the 
mind of our public before that public can read it in 
translation. 

What then are the prospects of American writers in 
England at this present moment? Well, never since 
the time of Bret Harte and Mark Twain have their 
prospects been quite so rosy. Our publishers are eagerly 
looking for their work, and are more than willing to 
push it ; the period of eclipse is fast passing away, and 
will soon, I believe, be quite past. But as for what 
type of book is likely to do best, that, as I have said, is 
very hard to decide. 

In these days when the making of books is legion, 
there are generally two completely separate publics ; 
the erudite public—the public with brains, and the great 
general public, which may also have brains but which 
does not always trouble to use them. With our erudite 
public, so far as I can see, the full-length, detailed novel 
is most popular. Novels like “ Babbitt,” ‘‘ Main 
Street,” Show Boat,” ‘‘ Lummox,” and The American 
Tragedy,” to quote only five, have had instant appeal, 
as their outstanding merit deserves. Three other novels 
of a very different type but of no less value, come to my 
mind: ‘“‘ The Venetian Glass Nephew,” “‘ Where the 
Blue Begins ”’ and ‘‘ Thunder on the Left,” all fantastic 
in theme, yet meeting with sincere admiration over here. 
I must not omit to mention Kathleen Norris, that tender 
champion of the Irish American ; and then, of course, 


there is Ellen Glasgow, whose admirable work is so 
deservedly appreciated. 

With regard to the taste of our general public in 
American books, this is harder to define. If hungry it 
will eat any dish on the menu, from caviare down to 
beef-steak and onions; but if, for some unfathomable 
reason, it is not feeling hungry, then, like most general 
publics, it will usually tend to follow success, reading the 
book that can show the best record of sales in its native 
land. Yet again, this will not inevitably follow, for it 
does sometimes happen that a book comes among us 
that has had quite excellent American sales, but that 
nevertheless is received with marked coldness by our 
man and woman in the street. 

Among those American novels that are likely to have 
an immediate appeal to this general public, I have no 
hesitation in putting Western stories a long way ahead 
of all the others. Why should Western stories appeal 
to our readers, to the pale city clerk who has never seen 
a ranch, to the overworked typist who knows nothing of 
life and love as such stories portray them? Perhaps 
because many who work in great cities have a sub- 
conscious longing for something very simple. Day after 
day they sit at their desks making lists of statistics or 
balancing ledgers ; but the evenings are theirs to do as 
they please with—in the evenings they can escape to the 
prairies that lie between the covers of a Western story, 
so that surely the writing of such stories is worth while. 

And now I suppose I must mention the failures, those 
American novels that do not succeed with either section 
of our public, and, very surprising though it always 
seems to me, these include detective stories. The 
English are great readers of detective stories, more 
especially the business men of our cities ; but they seem 
to prefer crime marked: ‘‘ Made in England.” We 
ourselves have many good writers of such books so that 
perhaps our market is flooded, yet I personally think that 
the American brand is almost, if not quite, as exciting 
as the British. Should I wish to find fault, I think I 
would say that the solution to most of these American 
crime stories becomes obvious much sooner than it does 
in our own. 

Other books from the States that do not do well are 
those that deal solely with quiet home life in American 
villages and towns. For a book of this kind to gain any 
success on this side, it must be of outstanding merit, 
otherwise, to adopt an Americanism, it fails to “ register ”’ 
with us. Both sections of our public will occasionally 
wade through an uneventful book if the subject be 
English ; but if they are asked to read about people 
from whose everyday lives they are divorced by an ocean, 
then their interest will flag with the first few chapters, 
unless such a story be exceedingly well told. 

But I do want to add that even a fine book may 
sometimes have the bad luck to fail, and that no really 
first-class American author should feel in the least dis- 
couraged thereby. As sure as fate, if his or her work 
remains fine, it will ultimately get recognition, and once 
established, the author may rely on the faithfulness of 
our public. Many an American first novel in England 
has had to be content with a small meed of praise, and 
yet when the next book from the same pen arrives, it 
may well be a great success. I feel pretty sure that 
first books quite often do pave the way to success; the 
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public is less shy of a name that it knows, however slight 
the acquaintance. 

In conclusion, I cannot resist the temptation of 
returning yet again to my own pet hobby, and of 
insisting once more on our common language, and on the 
literary bond that it ought to form between us. Since 
America sent us Bret Harte and Mark Twain, both 
possessed of immense personality and genius, she has not, 
I think, until to-day, sent us an author equally arresting, 
one equally capable of dominating our minds, be it by 
pathos or humour. But to-day she has sent us Sinclair 
Lewis, whom England has acclaimed as a really fine 
writer, and to me, at all events, his work has a value not 
solely dependent on its literary merit. For Sinclair 
Lewis writes AMERICA for us, and may he long be 


content todo so. I shrewdly suspect that he is forming 
a school, a new school of writing that will help us in 
England to get closer to the great transatlantic heart 
through a more perfect understanding. And surely 
herein lies the value of books, that they help mighty 
peoples to understand each other, that they widen their 
sympathies and their interests, while drawing them 
always closer together. 

I look forward in the not very distant future, to an 
Anglo-American school of fiction ; to a kind of faithful 
literary wedlock that will tolerate no divorce. I for 
one should rejoice in this conjugal tie, this marriage of 
true minds, this family union. 

Whom language joins together let no man put asunder 
—not even the literary critic ! 


SIR ERNEST HODDER-WILLIAMS. 


HE death of Sir Ernest Hodder-Williams in his 
fifty-first year has ended too soon a career that, 
brilliant as it was, seems now to many of us only a 
prelude to the things he would have accomplished 
had length of days been 
given to him. It seems 
so to those of us who 
know something of the 
keen interest he took in 
his public duties as a 
member of the City of 
London Corporation, and 
more of the genius and 
enterprise and amazing 
energy he brought to the 
building up of the great 
publishing house of 
Messrs. Hodder & 
Stoughton. But when 
I sat in this darkened office on that Saturday when the 
shadow of his death had just fallen on it I was thinking 
less of these things than of himself—of the warmly 
human personality that was known to all who were 
associated with him and made them feel his going as a 
personal loss. 

He entered the house of Hodder & Stoughton before 
he was twenty, when his grandfather, Mr. Matthew 
Henry Hodder, was head of the firm and Sir William 
Robertson Nicoll was its adviser and editor-in-chief. 
Beginning on the staff of the British Weekly, he became 
toward the end of the ’go’s editor, under Sir William, 
of THE BookMaN, and retired from that post reluctantly 
shortly after he was made a partner in the firm, in 
1902; reluctantly, because he had real literary gifts 
of his own, and I think did not like the idea of sinking 
the writer in the publisher. He wrote a good deal 
for THE BookMAN in those days, and proved himself 
a most able and efficient editor, full of ideas and in- 
itiative, doing well, but always bent on doing better 
and expecting his contributors to keep pace with him. 
I had met him once or twice earlier, but it was then, 
while he was editing THE Bookman, that I came to 
know him. 

There is a place in Paternoster Row where we used 
to go occasionally to have tea when I had dropped in 
on him and he had a new scheme to discuss. Usually 


The Editor and Directors of “ The Bookman” 
announce with deepest regret the death on 
Friday, April 8th, of 


SIR ERNEST HODDER-WILLIAMS 
Chairman of Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd. 


it was something in connection with THE BooKMAN ; 
once I remember it was an excellent notion he had for 
a book of short stories; he had planned this out and 
made notes for it, but the one thing needed was time 
to sit down in a quiet 
interval and do the 
writing, and this interval 
he never found. Even 
after he had abandoned 
editing and settled to 
publishing, his natural 
impulse to write per- 
sisted, and now and 
then had its way with 
him. He wrote a “ Life 
of Sir George Williams,” 
his uncle, the founder 
of the Y.M.C.A., and, 
in collaboration with 
Mr. E. C. Vivian, a narrative of certain aspects of 
the war in “‘ The Way of the Red Cross,’”’ to which 
Queen Alexandra contributed a preface. There 
were also several little books he wrote anonymously 
which had a very large popularity; and I have 
pleasant recollections of a joyously farcical little book 
in which I collaborated with him seventeen years ago. 
It was during the election of 1910 that he hit upon a 
notion for a rather unique small volume that should 
deal humorously or satirically with the political questions 
that were agitating everybody at that stormy period. 
As the thing had to be put through with lightning 
speed we secured three or four contributors, including 
a well known artist who drew about fifty irresponsibly 
whimsical or grotesque pictures for it, but would not 
sign even the full-page ones, because he had a con- 
siderable reputation for very beautiful work of a quite 
serious kind and was afraid if it were known he had been 
so frivolous his public would never take him seriously 
any more. The whole miscellany of prose, verse and 
pictures was done anonymously; it was all a joke, 
and Sir Ernest snatched off time to help in it, and was 
as whole-hearted in carrying it out as he was in carrying 
out everything he took up. The book was complete and 
being printed in next to no time, for it had to be out 
before polling day, and one evening the two of us went 
to the printers and sat in their high top room, down by 
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the Thames, carefully revising page proofs as fast as 
they could be brought in to us, and there we remained 
till the last went through our hands a little before 
midnight. The printers worked all night, and the book 
was out well ahead of the poll; a friendly publisher 
issued it promptly, the critics were uncommonly good 
to it, and it had a quick, large sale and, of course, died 
with the election. It sold for 6d., and none of us made 
much out of it, and he made nothing at all; it was 
all a lark, and I know he enjoyed it thoroughly. 

He never lost his sense of humour; no increase of 
business preoccupations could diminish that or his 
natural kindliness. I could say much on this, and of 
his great qualities as a man and as a man of busi- 
ness ; but it is not necessary. In the British Weekly for 
April 14th, Sir James Barrie, Mr. A. S. M. Hutchinson, 
Colonel John Buchan, Dr. James Moffatt, Miss Jane T. 
Stoddart and others wrote of these qualities in him, 
and of the warmth of their personal regard for him ; 
others have paid and are paying equal tribute to him 
elsewhere, and I share to the full the esteem for him 
and the deep regret that is felt by all who knew him. 


St. JoHN ADCOCK. 
MR. W. PETT RIDGE: 


It is curious to note the variation in the shock created 
by the passing of a friend. In cases where it has been 
preceded by a long illness, there exists a modification, 
and, eventually, a sense of relief at the thought that 
pain is over. With Ernest Hodder-Williams, severe 
indisposition had, more than once, taken place, but the 
latest news I received was so cheering, that when the 
final statement appeared in the journals I discovered 
myself gazing at the words with incredulity. 

I think that, apart from these breakdowns in health, 
he must have enjoyed his life. I know he was able to 
add greatly to other folk’s enjoyment. Life interested 
him tremendously. Whether in the book world or in 
the City, he was always keen, always animated. One’s 
delight in meeting him was emphasised by the fact that 
he had quite unusual mimetic powers; a story from 
him always had the accent of the person concerned, 
and I never detected in the recital anything but good, 
gentle humour. I have heard him at a City lunch give 
a speech of such cleverness that other speakers became 
openly distressed by it. I have watched him at a 
reception, saying the right and cordial thing to every- 
body. I have seen him, in his own home, making no 
concealment of his pleasure in offering hospitality. 

It is generally assumed that, in these days, publishers 
and writers are on aloof terms with each other, an agent 
intervening and keeping them apart. With Ernest 
Hodder-Williams this was not so; perhaps the circum- 
stance that he himself wrote admirably made him feel 
cordial towards authors. During the many years I 
had business relations with his people, I found him just 
in his dealings, and when he was not just he was generous. 

I shall miss Hodder-Williams acutely. He was a 
dear, good chap, and I had a sincere affection for him. 


W. Pett RIDGE. 
MISS BEATRICE HARRADEN : 


You ask me to write down some personal recollection 
of my good friend and publisher, Sir Ernest Hodder- 
Williams. As you well know, public spiritedness was 


one of his most delightful qualities, and I cannot recall 
a single occasion when he did not fall in with any 
request I made to him in connection. with public work 
or workers. 

The incident most precious to me in this respect is 
the following: the late Dr. Flora Murray had written 
a book concerning the work of the Women’s Hospital 
Corps, first in France and then at the Endell Street 
Military Hospital, where she was C.O. and Dr. Louisa 
Garrett Anderson was Chief Surgeon. It was the only 
military hospital run and staffed entirely by women. 
I went to see Sir Ernest about this book and asked him 
to consider it for publication. He did not hesitate one 
moment, but said that he knew all about the splendid 
services rendered by Dr. Flora Murray and Dr. Garrett 
Anderson and their colleagues, and that the story 
ought without doubt to be put on record, whether it 
was ‘‘a good business proposition” or not. He said 
that they had made history, and that later, when the 
Women’s Movement was seen in fuller perspective, 
their names would stand out and be duly honoured as 
they deserved to be. I went away delighted with his 
attitude and the happy bearer of an appreciative 
message for the author. The book was soon published 
under the title of “‘Women as Army Surgeons: 
September, 1914—October, 1919.” 

Sir Ernest was always exceedingly generous about 
the work of women, and was a supporter of the Suffrage 
for Women at a time when the subject was unpopular. 
He will be greatly regretted and missed, not only in 
literary circles, but in the outside world where his 
activities were so many and varied. 


BEATRICE HARRADEN. 


MR. E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM: 

It is a very sad and difficult task, but this is, as nearly 
as I can express it, what I feel. 

Ernest Hodder-Williams was one of the few men 
in my life whom I shall always remember with unmiti- 
gated gratitude, respect and esteem. I can say this 
in a sense impersonally because our business trans- 
actions were always arranged through an agent and 
our meetings, too few in number, were always meetings 
at first of curiosity and courtesy, developing as I like 
to think, in later years, into meetings of pleasurable 
friendliness. 

And if there is one quality more than another which 
I shall always associate with Hodder-Williams, it is 
this quality of friendliness. I mean by that the spon- 
taneous offering of kindly thoughts and speech so 
obviously genuine that the response leaped from one’s 
heart with a sense almost of gratitude. It was his 
great gift to the world that he diffused kindliness. 
Charity of thought, word and deed is the sweetest of 
all Christian qualities and I, myself, and all others 
whom I know would be proud to quit this life leaving 
the long trail behind us bestarred with such enduring 
memories of God’s chosen virtue. 


E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM. 


MR. COULSON KERNAHAN : 

To-day an author’s best friend may be his publisher. 
That at least has been my experience, and never more 
so than in the case of Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. 
I speak with knowledge, for they have published several 
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Sir Ernest Hodder-Williams, C.V.O., 
Editor of Tue Bookman, with Sir W. Robertson Nicoll, 
from about 1899 to 1903. 
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books of mine ; I contributed to the very first number 
of THE BookKMAN, and knew personally Mr. Hodder, 
Mr. Stoughton, Sir William Robertson Nicoll and Sir 
Ernest Hodder-Williams, as I am privileged to know 
Mr. Percy and Mr. Ralph Hodder-Williams. 


* *x * * * 


Heine tells us that “no author is a genius to his 
publisher.”” Whether that be so or not, to the author 
who writes these lines Ernest Hodder-Williams was 
something of a genius. Did not Rossetti say of a lovely 
woman : “ Beauty like hers is genius’ ? and of Ernest 
Hodder-Williams one may as surely say that energy 
“like his,” driving force like his, most of all the 
extraordinary power he possessed of inspiring others to 
do their best and their highest, amounted—in a pub- 
lisher—to “‘ genius.” 

I could say much of Sir Ernest’s literary judgment 
and business acumen. Here is an instance of his 
public-spiritedness. 

During the war a book with a high patriotic purpose 
was accepted by him. That it might have a consider- 
able sale (as it had) it was produced at a price so low 
(1s.) that the publishers were out of pocket. Sir Ernest 
had made an advance to the author, which the latter, 
on hearing the facts, honourably proposed to return. 
The reply was, so far as I remember, for I saw the 
letter: “‘ We are perfectly satisfied. Your book has 
been of the greatest service to the cause of our country. 
We are only too glad to have been privileged to publish 
it, and should do exactly the same again in the same 
circumstances.” 

Thus far I have made mention—and for an obvious 
reason—of no book of mine. If I doso now, it is because 
the book in question, though it bore my name, is scarcely 
less Sir Ernest’s than it is mine. He might have written 
it himself, for yet another secret of Ernest Hodder- 
Williams’s success as a publisher, was that he was 
gifted also as an author. He wrote from his heart, as 
well as with his mind, as witness the success of the 
(alas, too few) books he penned, and he could have 
instructed some of us authors in our craft, to our own 
and our readers’ benefit. I had no intention, nor even 
a thought, of writing “A World Without a Child ”’ 
until Sir Ernest sent for me and gave me both the 
plot and the title—the latter before one word was 
written. When he received the MS. he sent me a 
telegram—I have not the effrontery to print it here— 
which gave me one of the gladdest moments of my 
life, so generous, so great-hearted was it. But Ernest 
Hodder-Williams’s life was one long “ giving” of 
time, of energies, and of himself to the firm of which 
he was the chief, to his colleagues, to his friends, to his 
fellow citizens of the great City of London, of which he 
was a Councillor, to good causes, and, in the war, to his 
country. Had he been less unselfish, had he husbanded 
his energies and given less of himself to others, he 
might be with us now. 


MR. JAMES MILNE: 

I shall remember Sir Ernest Hodder-Williams in two 
ways: as the kindly friend, and as the born publisher. 
He never had any leisure but he always found time to 
do a personal thing. A five minutes’ talk with him 
was a stimulation for the rest of the day. No doubt 


CoULSON KERNAHAN. 


this gracious quality in the friend was at the root of 
the success of the publisher. He had that indefinable 
gift, flair, which no editor and no publisher should be 
without. He could scent a book from afar and he 
instantly set about getting it. Usually he did get it, 
because to the wings of imagination he brought the 
other quality of diplomacy. He achieved with a 
reserve of resources which suggested faith as well as 
strength, and always a high knowledge of human 
nature. His instinct for literature and his business 
grip were notably balanced. They are the equipment 
of a great publisher and he was that ; one of the five 
naturally great English publishers of the past quarter 
of a century. 


REV. ARTHUR HIRD: 

All the world knew that Sir Ernest Hodder-Williams 
was a born editor and publisher, with a gift for writing 
which he seldom had the time to indulge, and that in 
many other ways he was endowed greatly to serve his 
day. We who worked with him, however, knew that 
great as were his gifts the whole in his case was much 
more than the sum of the part. To us his most dis- 
tinctive gift and our most precious memory was his 
amazing instinct for the human touch. All our days 
that spare lithe form will pass before us, with the 
slight stoop of the tall and the thoughtful, his strong, 
finely chiselled face saved from sternness by those 
wonderfully alive eyes—Sir Ernest, always full of 
business and always splendidly human. 

His days were crowded beyond most but his spirit 
was not weakly hurried; in a moment and in the 
busiest day he could be at leisure from himself and 
from his work for the human need of the least of his 
staff. What a gift he had for the right word and that 
rarer gift of the right silence! How he knew when 
to be serious, and never more truly serious than when 
his wise wit flashed and played, cutting close but 
leaving neither scar nor smart. He was a born leader 
of men because to him men were always men and 
never ciphers on a pay-roll. 

If we must have one word for him, then he was wise ! 
—wise with the wisdom of the children of this generation 
and wise no less with the wisdom of the children of 
light. He knew that which is never taught and never 
given to the merely wise and prudent, and gave of his 
best with a charm of personality that bordered on the 
magical in its appeal to men and women of every type. 

As men count time his day was brief, but each vivid 
minute he warmed both hands gladly at the fire of life 
and, with characteristic swiftness, tarried not on his 
going. Nevertheless were one so foolish as to think 
him dead one would surely see the flash of eye and hear 
that bright laughter which speaks of morning and that 
was Sir Ernest. Others have their proud rights in 
him and we envy not, for our joy is full and safe. There 
has gone from us for a little while a very gallant gentle- 
man, and he was—Our Chief ! 


MRS. BAILLIE REYNOLDS: 

To say that Sir Ernest was an outstanding personality 
is merely a platitude. It is hard to know in what 
words to convey the impression he made. A something 
of eagerness, of sincerity, of wide sympathy coupled 
with a most firm personal conviction at the back of 
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it all. For many years he was a wonderful friend to 
me. Of all the appreciation I have ever had for my 
work, his counted for most. I treasure one letter of 
his in particular—a letter so full of understanding 
and of approbation—it was like having one’s work 
crowned! Only last autumn, when my husband had 
been most terribly ill, Sir Ernest sent me his autumn 
catalogue of publications, telling me to mark any and 
as many as I fancied, and he would send them—he 
knew what a boon fiction is to invalids! That is 
typical of him. He remembered to be generous. His 
quick sympathy went out to all in trouble. He leaves 
a gap that will not—in my life—ever be filled. 


GERTRUDE M. BAILLIE REYNOLDs. 


MR. SIDNEY DARK: 

Ernest Hodder-Williams was my friend. I shall 
always remember that with very real pride. I shall 
remember the many talks I had with him, his never 
failing readiness to be of service, and his charming 
and characteristic kindnesses such as the exquisitely 
bound volumes of my books that came from him at 
Christmas. I am looking at them now as I write, and 
it would be difficult to say how much they meant to me, 
and will always mean. Hodder-Williams was indeed a 
master of pretty actions ; those little things that most 
busy men forget but which give life half its charm. 

As I recall him, I see a man with a vivid quick- 
working brain, a man of immediate decisions. It was 
never necessary to do more than briefly to explain a 
proposal to him, at once to have either a contract or the 
friendliest refusal, and so admirable was his judgment, 
that during the years that I was closely connected with 
him, it never occurred to me to propose to any other 
publisher a suggestion that he had rejected. I was 
always quite certain that such a book would be a failure. 
Two or three times I urged him to reconsider volumes 
I had suggested for the People’s Library which he 
had turned down. He never did, and I was always 
finally convinced that he was right. That is one reason 
why working for him and with him was so pleasant 
and so easy. But with all the certainty and with all 
the readiness to back his own judgment, he had a strong 
sense of humour that almost compelled him to emphasise 
his mistakes. ‘‘ That was one of my blunders,” was a 
remark he would sometimes make. 

He was a man who was not fearful of praise. So 
many men are. And I can think of no one in my life 
whose good opinion has meant more to me. He had 
immensely wide interests, and almost a boy’s sense of 
fun, and his mimicry was always a joy to me. There 
was one of his imitations which I persuaded him on 
many occasions to repeat and which always sent me 
away with satisfied chortles. 

It is one more of those tragedies that will never be 
explained in this world that a man so young and so 
vivid should have been compelled from his work and 
his friends at so early an age. But he was a man who 
will not be forgotten and—may he rest in peace ! 

SIDNEY Dark. 
MR. ARTHUR MEE: 

He was surely one of the kindliest men in the City 
of London, one of the cleverest men in the world of 
books, and one of the most enterprising men in any 


realm of business, and he has passed beyond this world 
with all his brilliant powers at their height. 

He had done wonderful things. He had written 
books himself which had reached immense circulations, 
for he was a writer of great simplicity and charm. He 
had published other books which have gone to the 
ends of the earth, and will stand on the library shelves 
when no man now living is there to take them down. 
He had built up marvellously the great firm he entered 
in the days of his grandfather, when he was twenty, 
and it was by sheer distinction that he rose to be head 
of it when he was forty. He gave it ten years of vigorous 
achievement and unparalleled output, and he has left 
it surely at the head of the British book-publishing 
world. He wrote books and published them ; he edited 
papers and published them ; he helped to run more than 
one great charity which.owes much to his judgment 
and sympathy; he took part in the government of 
the Guildhall School of Music and of the City of London ; 
he smiled through all his troubles and bore suffering 
with a cheerful heart ; and he has gone at fifty. Could 
any man do more ? 

He was friendliness itself to those about him, and 
he will be greatly missed. What publisher issued 
finer-looking volumes? What publisher encouraged 
more authors? The lovely bindings he would send 
out to his author friends at Christmas were delights 
to the eye and a rare reward indeed to a man who 
had struggled with his book. He believed in his authors, 
and he was the friend and helper of hundreds of writers. 

His great firm is bereaved by his passing, but the 
spirit and the glow of his work for thirty years will 
remain with it, for he had the genius that does not 
perish and the spark of life that does not pass away. 

ARTHUR MEE. 
IAN HAY (Major Ian Hay Beith): 

It is my sad privilege to offer these few lines as a 
last tribute to my friend. I had known him for more 
than fifteen years. Of his great business capacity, of 
his charitable and philanthropic activities, of his private 
and domestic life, it is not for me to speak, though I 
knew something of all three. My recollections of him 
are chiefly those of a man of letters and a personal 
friend. 

I well remember our first meeting, at a dinner given 
by his old chief, Sir William Robertson Nicoll, in 1912. 
I had recently burned my boats as a schoolmaster and 
set up as a real author in London. That dinner was 
my first introduction to London literary society. Arnold 
Bennett was there, George Doran too; also a young 
witty Irish K.C. whose name I cannot for the moment 
recall. But I chiefly remember Ernest Hodder-Williams. 
It was his intention to get an article written on my 
work for THE BookMAN—the first article on my work 
ever published—agd I still cherish the memory of the 
easy, tactful way in which he put me at my ease and 
led me on to talk. I had my first glimpse then of one 
of his great gifts as a publisher—his ability to discover 
just exactly the kind of thing that the man with whom 
he was dealing could write best, and then to help him 
along that path by shrewd criticism and constructive 
suggestion. In course of time we grew from publisher and 
author into intimate friends. And never had any writer 
a wiser counsellor or more inspiring ‘ suggestioner,”’ 
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if I may coin the word. Many a creaking plot, 
many a faulty situation, was amended and made 
workable by some swift, illuminating comment of his. 
More than once it was he who selected a theme for 
me, and bade me write about it. A little book of 
mine called “The Ship of Remembrance,’”’ published 
last autumn, owes its existence entirely to a wireless 
message which Ernest Hodder-Williams sent to me 
upon a Gallipoli-bound liner, practically forbidding 
me to come home without some written record of that 
particular adventure. 

The last time I saw him was a few months ago. I 
was going abroad for some weeks, and before leaving 
I was anxious to consult him about a new novel which 
I contemplated. I dined at his house, and outlined 
my story. It contained an idea which caught his fancy 
at once : he fastened upon this in characteristic fashion, 


and in a few minutes had thrown out certain quick, 
vivid thoughts which increased its value tenfold. Here 
was the whole man in brief. He had been hard at 
work all day—directing policy, pronouncing literary 
judgments, making rapid decisions, and at the same 
time imparting driving force and energy to the mechani- 
cal side of a great business—yet here he was, at the 
end of that day, ready and able to respond in a flash 
to a mere vague idea, haltingly expressed, and shape 
it into something coherent and practicable. There lay 
his strength—and his weakness. He reacted too surely : 
he spent himself too generously. On my return I heard 
that he had been stricken down, and that this time 
it was the end. May he rest easily now ; for rest was 
the one thing that his active, useful, unselfish nature 
could never give him. 


Ian Hay. 


THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
MAY, 1927. 


Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) should be 
forwarded not later than the 14th of the month to 


“ The Prize Page,’’ THE BooKMAN, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 
SPECIAL NOTICE.—Competitors must please keep copies of their MSS. ; the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


I.—A PRIZE OF ONE GUINEA is offered for the best 
original lyric. 

II.—A Prize oF HALF A GuINEA is offered for the best 
quotation from English verse applicable to any 
review or the name of any author or book 
appearing in this number of THE BooKMAN. 
Preference will be given to quotations of a 
humorous nature. 


III.—A PrizE OF THREE NEw Books is offered for the 
best limerick on June. 


IV.—A Prize oF HALF A GUINEA is offered for the 
best review, in not more than one hundred 
words, of any recently published book. Com- 
petitors should give the names of Authors and 
Publishers at head of review. 


V.—A copy of THE Bookman will be sent post free for 
twelve months to the sender of the best suggestion 
for THE BooKMAN Competitions. The Editor 


reserves the right to use any suggestion sub- 
mitted. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS FOR 
APRIL. 


I.—TuHeE Prize for the best original lyric is divided 
and HALF A GUINEA each awarded to Anthony 
Gilbert, 6, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C.2, and Gertrude Pitt, 8, Wyndham 
Crescent, N.19, for the following : 

SONG. 
Love that hath been much delayed 
Wearies of long tarrying ; 
Love grows faint-heart and afraid 
And forgets to sing ; 
Finds the pathway over-long, 
Tramping mile on weary jnile ; 
When Love’s heart forgets its song 
Let him rest awhile ! 


Let him sleep a little space 

Where the tender earth lies sweet, 
On the tired hands and face, 

On the bleeding feet, - 

And in springtime thou shalt see 
O’er his grave the violets start ; 
These shall be his thoughts for thee 


Growing in his heart. axsony GILBERT 


LATIN QUARTER. 
Broceliande, Hy-Brasil, 
Samarcand or Spain ; 
Their lovely syllables, perchance, 
Evoke the essence of romance ; 
But I have pitched my tent of dreams 
Upon the shores of Seine. 
How my fancy is enthralled. 
By phantoms musically called, 
Abélard and Baudelaire, Villon and Verlaine ! 


Scholars, painters, poets— 

Shabby, shiftless train, 

Stifling hunger with a tune 

(‘‘ Mandoline’”’ or ‘‘ Clair de Lune ’’) ; 

Law and order were the objects 

Of your fierce disdain. 

Here you lived, and loved, and carved 

Fortune’s steep ascent, or starved, 
Abélard and Baudelaire, Villon and Verlaine. 


Husks were often substitute 
For the golden grain ; 
Some of you were rogues and mean ; 
Still, there’s glamour o’er the scene— 
Cabarets and cafés, 
Where I see you all so plain: 
Ribald student, gay grisette, 
Fragile Mimi, pert Musette, 
Abélard and Baudelaire, Villon and Verlaine. 


Gone the ancient glory ; 

Like an old refrain, 

Or Villon’s snow for ever fled, 

Bohemia’s mad delights are dead. 

But while youth is ardent, hopeful, 

Splendid, and insane, 

The witchery that knowledge wears 

And Art’s allure shall give you heirs, 
Abélard and Baudelaire, Villon and Verlaine ! 


GERTRUDE PITT. 


We specially commend the lyrics by J. Kilmeny 
Keith (Westcliff-on-Sea), Sylvia D. Hooke (London, 
W.C.), Constance Davies-Woodrow (Toronto), M. Forbes 
Myers (Bournemouth), Mrs. T. Buchanan (Harlesden), 
Liam P. Clancy (Hampstead), Winnifred Tasker (Gidea 
Park), N. Langton (Muswell Hill), Irene Wintle (Dur- 
ham), Constance Morgan (Hampstead), M. Wakefield 
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(South Croydon), John Searle (South 
Croydon), Florence E. Crawford 
(Stravithie, Fife), John Inglisham 
(Ealing), Kathleen Lee (Forest Gate), 
Marjorie Crosbie (Wolverhampton), 
John A. Bellchambers (Highgate), 
Vera I. Arlett (Worthing), C. Burton 
(Upper Norwood), Charlotte L. 
Plummer (Ontario), Freda Baxter 
(Blackheath), Margaret Ferguson 
(Hyderabad, India), Teresa B. Noble 
(Long Melford), Julia Binfield (Dover), 
Eva Fitzmaurice (Manchester), Melfin 
W. Jones (Cardiff). 


II.—THE PRIZE oF HALF A GUINEA 
for the best quotation is 
awarded to Mrs. W. J. E. 
Haslam, 23, Cambray, Chel- 
tenham, for the following : 


DELICATE DILEMMAS. 
By M. P. Wittcocks. (Hutchinson.) 


““ How can he cut it without a knife ? 
How can he marry without a wife ?”’ 


Little Tom Tucker (Nursery Rhyme). 


Photo by Lenare. 


We also select for printing : 


“IT’S NOT DONE.” By C. Buiiitr. (Brentanos.) 


““He put his thumb unto his nose 
And spread his fingers wide.” 


R. H. Baruaw, Little Vulgar Boy. 
(K. Murphy, Eversley, Sawbridgeworth, Herts.) 


THE WAGER. By LADBROKE BLAcK. (Methuen.) 


“He carries weight! he rides a race! 
’Tis for a thousand pound!” 


WILLIAM CowPER, John Gilpin. 


(M. A. Wheatley, 190, Richmond Road, Dalston, E.8.) 


III.—Tuis PrIzE is divided and Two NEw Books each 
awarded to Mrs. Flora McPhail, West Manse, 
Wooler, Northumberland ; and H. C. Dent, 42. 
Cromwell Road, Hove, Sussex, for the following : 


This short story is a work of art. There is little plot, 
but the material is so well selected and the human interest 
so great that one is interested throughout. This cameo of 
life is not loaded with externals, and shows great psycho- 
logical insight into the weakness of the human heart. As 
in the case of Denis, so is it eternally true that man must 
find his soul when in silent places—not in society where 
he is apt to lose his individuality, and if of weaker calibre 
to become utterly submerged. And it is an original idea 
that Denis finds his real self in the solitude of prison’and is 
afterwards strong enough to cut himself away from his old 
associates, realising that they built a stronger prison around 
him than the one of bricks and mortar which he had just 
left. The story is scientifically told in simple, direct 
language ; there is no waste of words 
and it pleases as only a well drawn 
picture or a scientifically played game 
can please any lover of art. 


Fiora McPHAIL. 


This story is distinguished by its 
consistency and fidelity to life. The 
plot is neither highly original nor 
exciting, the characters are not peculiarly 
interesting, but—you might come across 
these people and witness this little 
drama any day, in any place. So the 
author has seen. There are no lurid 
passages, no overwrought climaxes ; 
all is drab, commonplace, quietly yet 
desperately serious. There is more than 
a touch of the conventional in the style 
throughout, which is precisely what the 
story wants, for it is about utterly 


Mrs. Henri See, 


whose novel, “Race of Leaves,” is being 
publiished by Messrs. Thornton Butterworth 
this spring. 


Mr. Hector Bolitho, 
whose successful novel, “Solemn Boy,” is 
published by Messrs. Chatto & Windus. 

Mr. Bolitho is joint editor with the Dean of 


Windsor of “The Letters of Lady Augusta : 
Stanley,” just published by Mr. Gerald Howe. Lee (Forest Gate), E. Goldsmith 


his reaction to his change of environ- 
ment, is completely conventional. The 
action is just as rapid as the story 
demands ; it proceeds steadily, earnestly, 
inevitably. The characters are clear cut 
(they are just a trifle too much described), 
and the conversations are perfectly 
natural. Plot, characters and style 
blend exactly ; there are practically no 
jarring notes. Consistent from begin- 
ning to end, with no concessions to art, 
the author has achieved a_ perfectly 
faithful picture. H. C. Dent. 


| conventional people. Even Denis, for 


We also highly commend the replies 
by B. M. Beard (Kent), L. Bruce (Ash- 
ford), Marcella Whitaker (Brandsby), 
O. M. Pilkington (Harrogate), T. Percy 
Kent (Wavertree), W. Swayne Little 
(Dublin), Mrs. Maude R. Fleeson (Withington), Margot 
K. M. Brown (Southanipton), R. Tate (Co. Tyrone), 
Margaret Jaboor (Wooler), Margaret A. Jones (Bris- 
tol), Mary Lavie (North Devon), Sybil G. Gillett 
(London, S.W.), Hazell Turner (Bayswater), Leslie 
Mitchell (Harrow), Mannington Sayers (Monmotith), 
Mary Muir (Eastbourne). 


IV.—TuHE PrizE or HALF A GUINEA for the best 
hundred-word review is awarded to L. Nugent, 
11, Vanbrugh Park, Blackheath, S.E.3, for the 
following : 


MY APPRENTICESHIP. By Beatrice WEBB. 
(Longmans, Green.) 


To tidy-minded people like Mrs. Webb, what a satisfac- 
tion is must be to sit down towards the end of life and 
render an account of work done, and how few of us, alas, 
could show such a record of industry in the interest of our 
fellow men! This book, which should be read by all 
social workers, gives a first-hand description of working- 
class conditions during the latter part of the last century, 
and Mrs. Webb introduces us to many famous pioneers 
in social work with whom she was in close personal touch. 
‘“My Apprenticeship ’’ covers only the period of her life 
before marriage, and the reader awaits ‘‘ Our Partner- 
ship ’’ with interested anticipation. 


We also select for printing : 


THE NINE-POINTED STAR. By Craup W. Sykes. 
(Hamilton.) 


If mystery stories are popular because of opportunities 
afforded for the exercise of the readers’ imaginative and 
creative powers in advance of the 
authors’ disclosures, then indeed this 
book will be welcomed. Max Prescott 
is pursued by a secret society because 
of possessing a jewelled star of greater 
value to the masters of the order than 
to himself. His life is imperilled in a 
series of exciting adventures. The thrill- 
ing episode on an Alpine glacier indicates 
knowledge on the author’s part of the 
conditions prevailing, and throughout 
the book this impression of a story 
built on experience is maintained. 


(Mrs. Emily E. Moore, “‘ Selworthy,” 
Broadwater Avenue, Letchworth, 
Herts.) 


We also mention for special com- 
mendation the reviews by Kathleen 
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(London, N.W.), Kathleen Rice (Winslow), Mary 
Brittain (Harrogate), E. Robin (Geneva), H. F. 
Smart (Wallington), J. A. Jenkins (Liverpool), 
F. D. Hague (London, W.C.), Margot K. M. 


Brown (Southampton), D. A. Eltham (Finchley), 
B. M. Beard (Bexleyheath), G. Arnold (East Grin- 
stead), Alice M. Hillier (Bromley), Louise A. Nelson 


(Philadelphia), Eric Waring (New York), Marcella 
Whitaker (Brandsby). 


V.—THE PRIZE OF ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THE BOOKMAN is awarded to Mrs. Maude R. 
Fleeson, 26, Chatham Grave, Withington, 
Manchester. 


NEw LITERARY TEST COMPETITIONS. See page 126, 


THE BOOKMAN LITERARY CIRCLE. 


LONDON. 


Sion College, Wednesday, April 6th.—Dr. J. D. Mullins 
took the Chair for Mr. Ernest Betts who, Mr. A. G. Hales 
being prevented from filling his engagement, spoke on 
the subject of ‘“‘ Laurence Sterne.’’ The lecture was an 
exceedingly interesting one, and the lecturer’s spontaneity 
and wit were worthy of his subject. Speaking as an 
avowed lover of Sterne, he admitted that the author of 
“Tristram Shandy’ could not be called a ‘“‘ full-dress 
literary figure,’ but could this claim be made for Fielding, 
Smollett or Richardson? Dr. Johnson would not allow 
him to rank as a humorist, and found him dull. Taine 
held him in contempt, calling him “ a sickly blackguard,”’ 
but Hazlitt had appreciated and estimated his great 
qualities. Sterne certainly had not ‘the passion for 
conclusion,’’ and went where he would with inconsequence, 
rather in the mode of some writers to-day. It depended 
on the way of approach; in the matter of style, some 
thought that Sterne had no style, and Mr. Betts thought 
that was as if one said St. Paul’s had no cathedral—Sterne 
was all style. Where would one find a lovelier spring-like 
beauty of narration than was to be found in “ A Senti- 
mental Journey”’? In one of his letters—and his letters 
were full of sentimental charm—he had said to a friend 
of his in high office in the Church: ‘ Laugh I will, my 
Lord, and as loud as I can.”’ In “ Tristram Shandy ”’ we 
were swept away by the high wind of his good humour. 
He loved to contrast learning with ignorance, and in- 
congruous encounters and a strong sense of the ludicrous 
were of the source of his charm. It could not be said that 
he was in his element in the Church, and he wrote much of 
his work in ill-health, but his books gave renewal of spirit, 
as few did. 

The discussion that followed revealed an appreciative 
knowledge of Sterne in Mr. Tresidder Sheppard and Mr. 
Richard Hine. Mr. G. B. Burgin, Mr. Kennedy William- 
son and Mrs. C. A. Nicholson also spoke, and the hearty 
and appreciative thanks of the meeting were voiced by the 
Chairman to Mr. Betts, who had very kindly arranged to 
fill the gap at very short notice. PAOD, 


April zoth.—Mr. Temple Thurston: ‘‘ Clowning for the 
Gentry: The Novelist and his Place.” Chairman: Editor 
of THE Bookman. Too late for report this month—will be 
reported in June Number. 


Summer Programme. 


A series of visits to places of literary and _ historic 
interest has been arranged for Saturday afternoons during 
the summer. 

May 14th.—Visit to Rye House, Herts, conducted by Miss 
Grierson Gambell and Miss F. Noél-Bell. 


June.—Visit to Oxford (or Cambridge), conducted by 
Miss Gregory. 

July.—Visit to Milton’s Cottage, Chalfont St. Giles, 
conducted by Mr. Peter Struthers. 


September roth.—Visit to the Royal Library, Windsor 
Castle, conducted by Mr. Fred Turner, F.R.Hist.S., 
F.S.A.(Scot.), author of ‘‘ History and Antiquities of 
Brentford.” 


October.—Limehouse ramble, conducted by Mr. Arthur 
Thrush. 


Full particulars, with times and places of meeting, may 
be obtained from the Secretary, Mrs. Sophie Hine, 3, Holly 
Terrace, West Hill, Highgate, N.6. 


MANCHESTER, 


Mr. T. W. Mercer entertained the Bookman Circle on 
March 22nd with a lively survey of G. K. Chesterton, 
whom he described as a “literary humming-top.”’ Mr, 
J. H. Wharmby was in the Chair in the absence of Mr. 
Watkin, who was indisposed. The lecturer gave a brilliant 
analysis of the inimitable “‘ G, K.C.,’’ and kept the audience 
thoroughly alive with many ‘‘ Mercerisms’’: Chesterton 
is half a Scotsman and half an Irishman, which makes 
him a typical Englishman—He has the distinction of 
being a Londoner, which accounts for his liking the country: 
so much—He shows in St. Francis of Assisi that sanity 
and saintliness can dwell in the same person. Mr. Mercer 
said that as a journalist G, K. Chesterton could turn the 
day’s news into literature ; as an essayist he was brilliant ; 
and as a poet he has vision and sincerity. Mr. Mercer 
gave some fine examples of his poems of satire, war and 
love, as well as Chesterton’s famous “ Rolling English 
Road,’’ and one of his mystical poems. Mysticism was 
another side of this most versatile author, and was best 
seen in his “ St. Francis’’ and ‘‘ The Everlasting Man.” 
The lecturer concluded a most interesting evening by 
summing up G. K. C. as “ the embodiment of a typical 
robust Englishman.’ There was a good discussion after- 
wards, in which enthusiastic tribute was paid to Chesterton 
by several members, including Miss Rankin and Mr. 
Wharmby. 


The Manchester Bookman Circle held their Annual 
Meeting on April 5th, which took the form of a Social 
Evening, followed by the Business Meeting of the Circle. 
A competition was the means of bringing the members 
together right at the opening of the festivities—they were 
asked to place several literary figures in their context, 
and give the names of their creators, but alas, many only 
knew how familiar they were when the answers were given ! 
Miss Cumpstey won the prize, which was presented by 
Mrs. M. R. Fleeson—a copy of Izaak Walton’s ‘‘ Compleat 
Angler.’’ Miss Ashby and Miss Jones entertained the 
company with a one-act play, adapted by Mrs. Fleeson, 
‘“Et tu Brute,’ in which the secret love affairs of two 
perfectly charming young ladies were delightfully exposed. 

After refreshments, the Treasurer (Mr. Richardson), the 
Secretary (Mr. J. H. Wharmby) and the Chairman (Mr. 
Rowland Cragg) discussed the financial and domestic affairs 
of the Circle, and the feeling of the meeting was that the 
Circle ought to have a happy and thoroughly successful 
career, and judging from the enthusiasm displayed on this 
evening, it looks as if it will. 

A good programme of lectures is being arranged for next 
season, and a trip will be taken to explore the beauties and 
literary associations of Dovedale on May 28th, to which 
all members and friends are invited. Full particulars of 
this, and the Circle membership, will be gladly given by 
Mr. J. H. Wharmby, G.P.O. Box 510, Manchester. 


HASTINGS. 


Autumn programme will shortly be in preparation. 
All applications should be made to the Secretary, Mr. 
Kenneth V. Saville, Hastings Bookshop, 16, Robertson 
Street, Hastings. 
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CLIFFORD BAX. 


By Eric EVAns. 


HOUGH we may claim Mr. Clifford Bax as a 
Londoner, his art and his philosophy are not 
things of our modern or western cultivation. His art 
is of the Mediterranean, his philosophy of the Far East. 
His boyhood in Hampstead, and the exuberant and 
inexperienced passions of his youth came on the ebb- 
tide of Aistheticism, and an imagination inflamed by 
his newly-found love of 
poetry and painting made 
Rossetti and Burne-Jones 
types of his first divinities. 
In those days, when he had 
given up the idea of Cam- 
bridge for the sake of study- 
ing art at the Slade School, 
he “ doted on full colours : 
a blue that burned, a green 
that shone, an orange that 
made the blood go faster.”’ 
And he still does to-day. 
It is always the humming 
birds in the forests of life 
which first catch his eye, and 
the butterflies with amethys- 
tine wings. He has found 
the way to single out the 
brilliant dreams which are 
woven like gold threads 
into the texture of existence. 
For beauty is the aim of 
art. 

And these richly coloured 
things, made by his art, 
what are they? He has 
shown us peacocks: he has 
written ‘The  Poetasters 
of Ispahan,” “‘ Aucassin and 
Nicolette.” He has made 
perfumes: ‘“ The Summit ” 
and “The Apricot Tree”; and he has trapped the 
butterflies, the fantasies of flirtation, and given us “‘ Mid- 
summer Madness,” ‘‘ Nocturne in Palermo” and his 
ballad-opera, “‘ Mr. Pepys.” His passion for bright things 
is revealed in everything he writes. In “ Inland Far,” 
a book of thoughts and impressions, published in 
1925, there is abundant evidence of this. How else 
would he pick out this sentence from “ The Instruction 
of Ptah-hotep,” translated by Battiscombe Gunn ?— 
‘“‘ Fair speech is more rare than the emeralds which the 
slave maidens gather among the pebbles.” That would 
make a fair motto for his own poetry. Or what could 
be a more glowing description than this ? 

“Faint sounds of revelry came across the myriad- 
tinted water. The island lay like a brooding monster— 
a dark line of forest against the hot evening sky: and 
suddenly, at the end of the jetty, appeared a naked kanaka, 
young and shapely. He flung his javelin high and far into 
the sea, dived, and swam after it, like a dog, for sheer fun.” 
Or what are a subtler blend of shades than his para- 
phrases of Chinese poetry, fragile as almond blossom ? 

The beginning of the twentieth century found him 
an ardent admirer of Yeats, Irish saints and fairy-women, 


Photo by Russell. 


and A. E. Earlier than that he had been caught 
up by Huxley’s essays, but now he began to feel that 
perhaps the old world, with its necromancy, was truer 
than the new world with its obtuse materialism. A 
tale of youth: Yeats, A. E., O’Growney and Eliphas 
Levi—these were early affections. Then abroad he 
came in contact with Aliester Crowley whom rumour 
holds to be a black magician. 
Strange tales and a sinister 
reputation hang round 
Crowley’sname. At Munich, 
where they met, he exhorted 
Clifford Bax to study and 
practise the “ great science” 
‘of magic. This was in 1905. 

At the same time, the 
young intellectuals of Eng- 
land were being carried 
forward on a gigantic swell 
of science and realism. They 
were sceptical of the ideals 
and beliefs of the old regime, 
with an abounding hope in 
the “new thought” and 
in the “ open road,’’ clear- 
headed, scientific, with 
Nietzsche, Wells and Shaw 
as their first deities, and the 
Fabian Society in the mak- 
ing. To all of which, Clifford 
Bax remained entirely alien 
and unsympathetic. More- 
over he was only one of 
many who shared an anti- 
pathy for the materialistic 
trend of thought. They 
becameCeltic twilight poets, 
or perhaps theosophists, 
or orientalists. Mr. Bax 
himself became a member of the Theosophist Society 
until it seemed to him that he was not likely to find 
there a true philosophy of existence and a true love of 
mysticism. He found too a lack of beauty which to 
him somehow seemed a fundamental of true philosophy, 
for he is an artist to the core. 

His art is more Mediterranean than it is British. 
Some of his songs would grace the gondolas of Venice 
or the guitars of Spain. His fantasies always give the 
idea of having been conceived beneath deep azure skies 
and apricot blossom; or in warm vaporous Italian 
nocturnes. His appreciation of the delectable subtle- 
ties and caprices of flirtation is that attributed to the 
Latin rather than to the Teutonic mind. His very wit, 
his cynicism, and the form of his expression suggest the 
literature of seventeenth century France. His is the 
classical tendency which makes beauty in art to mean 
form; and the forms of his works of art are singularly 
delicate and in consequence singularly beautiful. In 
one of his shorter plays he has these lines : 


Mr. Clifford Bax. 


‘‘ The soul then, like a traveller seeking his native clime, 
Bears to eternity the treasure found in time.” 
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For Clifford Bax, that treasure to be found in time 
is the beauty of his art. One of those to whom the 
labours of men are “‘ meaningless apart from the search 
for beauty,” he has sought in the West and in the East 
and found rare things which have all contributed to 
the building up of his art. He has made a friend of 
artists and egyptologists, poets, necromancers, mystics ; 
he has known Crowley the magician, and befriended 
Allan Bennett the Scottish yogi with the beautiful 
voice, and Tsutomi Inouye the philosopher who in 
summer was a guide but in winter “a vendor of lily- 
bulbs.”” In an age of materialism, Clifford Bax is one 
of the few who have discovered that art should tran- 
scend realism. He would go further and suggest that 
form is the principal thing in art and that the multi- 
plicity of hues to be found in life itself is no more than 
the material from which the fairest colours may be 
selected, and a medium through which the imagination 
may work, giving form and shape. For him, to say 
that anything in art lacks form is to say that it lacks 
beauty. This is apparent in all his works, from ‘‘ Mr. 
Pepys” to his delicate unrhymed verses. There is a 
form to suit each idea. “The Summit” and “ The 
Apricot Tree,’’ short one-act plays, are both as shapely 
as a Grecian vase. “The Poetasters of Ispahan”’ is 
a finely wrought, elaborately coloured Eastern bowl. 
““ Aucassin and Nicolette ”’ is a frieze, a pageant passing 
through the imagination of the troubadour, but a 
pageant with a development and a structure. A 
pageant is full of colours like exquisite pottery of the 
lustrous greens and blues of which Clifford Bax is 
so fond. 

These last four plays, which are all in verse, may 
be found in the volume he calls “ Antique Pageantry ”’ 
and I am inclined to think that they are some of his 
best work; and for superb structural simplicity and 
finish, it would be difficult to rival ‘‘ The Summit.” 
The play lasts barely a moment, but the moment chosen 
is the climax. At least, at the first glance it would seem 
to be the climax of some tale that has not been told 
us, but on a second scrutiny it is the final plunge of the 
peripetia—for climax and dénouement are here almost 
instantaneous. The moment is that when, like a crest 
of foam poising on the top of a wave, the whole action 
is brought to a head, a summit, and fur one breathless 
instant is suspended. Then, when the action is held 
motionless, can the perfect symmetry of the whole be 
seen. The momentary poising reveals the graceful 
form. And this is the beauty of a classical art. 

Characterisation would seem to be out of place in 
plays such as these. What is done is rather to show us 
different patterns in colour. There are colour-patterns 
of men. A shake of the kaleidoscope shows, in ‘‘ The 
Poetasters,’’ Hallaj, or Nejrihal, or Ala’d’din, and they 
are designs rather than characterisations, just as a 
decorative frieze of Chaucer’s pilgrims is no more 
than a colour-pattern, and gives quite a different im- 
pression from the elaborated characters of ‘“‘ The 
Prologue.” 

The design of “ Aucassin and Nicolette,” liberally 
splashed with colour, is a troubadour’s tale. In it, each 
character is not a pattern in itself but a colour and a 
shape fitting into the rest. There seems, however, 
to be something more in Mr. Bax’s plays than a desire 


to make beauty. ‘‘ Midsummer Madness” and “ Mr. 
Pepys’ have been undoubted successes on the stage— 
plays that please the playgoer. Beauty alone does not 
fill a theatre night after night. In fact, he has been 
following his own advice in “ Mr. Pepys”’ or rather 
what he puts into the mouth of the Showman in charge 
of the marionettes at Bartholomew’s Fair : 

“But mark me, Jackyboy—a pretty thing well done, 
that’s the whole aim of our mystery. And your true 
gentleman knows it. Good singing, good rhyming, good 
playing—that’s what he’ll ask of the playhouse.” 

And “ Midsummer Madness” and ‘‘ Mr. Pepys” 
are certainly pretty things well done. There is good 
singing : Nell Gwyn and Mrs. Knipp sing with a women’s 
chorus; Samuel Pepys himself sings on all possible 
occasions, even to his wife, ‘‘ poor wretch.” Good 
rhyming, too, of a tempting kind! And good material 
for playing! The dialogue is often keen and subtle, 
sometimes of the type of which Mr. Ashley Dukes has 
given us in “ The Man with a Load of Mischief.” 

““Midsummer Madness’’ was a play which needed 
very careful handling, because the plot, though slight 
and playful, is as complicated as a fairy dance. But 
it has been so manipulated that the modern Pantaloon, 
Harlequin and Columbine dance their intricate measure 
without a fault, coming forward or receding as the 
pattern requires. And whenever there is an opportunity 
they burst into song. Quatrains arise at the slightest 
provocation. 

And just as easily as his puppets fall to rhyming, 
so too, the corners of Mr. Bax’s mouth twitch, and 
romance turns to cynicism ; not unkindly, but subtly 
and humorously. Once or twice he even reveals a fine 
invective, as in ‘‘ Aucassin ”’ : 

“* But there, to Hell go down the strong and fair, 

All who love life, the gay, the debonair, 
The joyous of the world ! ”’ 

There is evidence of a very modern tendency, the 
returning to favour of the methods of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. The fine workmanship, the 
reduction or rather the concentration of the action to 
its essence, the avoidance of superfluity, the superfine 
wit, the shapeliness of the whole, point to what has 
been generally termed classical. The divisions of act 
and scene emphasise it. “‘ Mr. Pepys’’ may perhaps 
suggest the Restoration in manner as well as in subject, 
but, after all, Clifford Bax is supreme in fantasy, as a 
writer of light love, as a troubadour of romance and 
ideals. In his eyes realism has been the bane of 
theatrical art. It has tried to replace art, but that it 
can never do. Realism repeats what already is, the 
present civilisation, whose mightiest achievement is 
the creation of the masses in the cities of the world who 
live without beauty, who have a sordid standard of 
pleasure and never conceive what a fine thing life might 
be. This is the achievement, the realism, of our civilisa- 
tion, and not the ideal or the dream. 

He even goes out of his way to show his contempt 
for realism on the stage. In “‘ Aucassin and Nicolette,” 
the troubadour is telling his tale to the audience and the 
players come forward as out of his dream. At times, 
the story-teller intervenes like a deus ex machina in 


the development of the plot. The players are figments . 


of his imagination and he is merely dreaming a dream. 
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Furthermore, the troubadour, a master of the art of 
romance, thinks fit to discourse on this very subject 
of realism : 


. . . Wherefore grant us here 
An interlude : 


“Wherein the author may himself intrude, 
Telling you frankly much that he might fear 
To tell your modern prose-fed multitude, 


““ Who baw! to have the playwright’s art appear 
Like solid life—a practice vain and crude: 
Art is in life a dream, remote but clear, 
An interlude!” 

He has said that a good book has either truth or 
form, and the best both. Clifford Bax has form and 
that is why he is un-English and Mediterranean. The 
English prefer vitality and do not care for Racine. 
The French prefer structural excellence and are not 
enthusiastic about Shakespeare. But it would be 
unfair to say that Clifford Bax has no vitality. He 
certainly has. He is both Latin and Teutonic, there- 
fore both English and French. 

His plays are sprinkled with verses, and several of 
them (‘“‘ Antique Pageantry’’) are written entirely in 
verse. But the verse of his plays is a very different 
thing from that of his volumes of poems. In the plays. 
his aim is good rhyming, good singing. In his other 
verses, his aim is to achieve beauty of the subtlest kind, 
beauty of rhythm which has a deeper purpose than 
merely to amuse the ear. 

He has studied verse minutely, so that his own 
poems have simplicity and ease which almost arrive at 
‘‘inevitability,” quite a different thing from the 
facility which seems to mar many of the lyrics 
of the plays. The poet does not only dream, but 
is concerned with the emotions and thoughts of 
men and women, for whom nature is a_back- 
ground. But whoever would read poetry must 
learn the beauty of form, must have an ear for 
rhythm and a taste for words. So that poetry 
is never likely to be fully appreciated except by 
a small number, and many, too many, who have 
never really understood poetry, are carried away 
by rhyme which soon withers as an enchantress, so 
that they stop reading poetry altogether. For 
“rhyme is the stucco fagade that deceives men 
in thousands.” Campion said, three hundred 
years ago, that rhyme is “ sparingly to be used lest 
it should offend the eare with tedious affectation.” 
About 1916, Clifford Bax found that rhyme 
annoyed his “ eare,’”’ except the sensitive rhymes of 
Yeats. A poem should contain not one syllable 
more or less than is required for full expression. 
“And once the poet has made his lines musical 
without the meretricious aid of rhyme, the music 
will be richer and subtler.” This is true as his own 
poems prove. (Some of his best work, both in 
rhymed and unrhymed verse, may be found in “ A 
House of Words” and “ Poems Dramatic and 
Lyrical.’’) 

It is his hope that in the future development of 
unrhymed verse may come in many other metres 
besides the familiar iambic blank-verse, but what 
he is hoping for is quite different from vers /ibre. 
He finds some strange enchantment in repeated 


rhythm, so that instead of advocating free verse, he 
is following the example of Milton in ‘‘ Samson 
Agonistes,” where the value of rhythm is that it builds 
a “bridge between the conscious and subconscious 
mind ; thus effecting the great purpose of art . . . that 
is to say, delivering us from our little social selves and 
introducing us to the vast range of human emotion 
which we may apprehend by sympathy and imagina- 
tion.”” Some people like to call it the ‘ music” of 
poetry, because music has a similar effect on the senses. 


FLIRT. 


Myriad-lovered 
Vain, provocative, 
Heartless, honeyed 
Exquisite girl, 
Are you not merely 
Something enchanted ? 
Could we unspell you 
What should we find ? 


“What but a languid, 
Glittering-feathered, 
Long-tailed, fabulous 
Bird-of-paradise, 
Floating (with downcast 
Eyes on her image) 
Under a five-mooned 
Emerald heaven 
Out in the tropics 

Of elfin-land ? ”’ 


He has attained a finish and intensity of style, a 
compactness of thought, and a conciseness of expression 
which is not to be found in immaturity. And there is 


A Corner of Old Nantes, 
From “ Brittany and the Loire,” by Leslie Richardson (Geoffrey Bles), 
Reviewed in this Number, 
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substance as well as form. He has something to say, 
and he can say it lightly and provocatively, or deftly 
and tenderly, for his is a philosophy like the lights and 
shades which petal round the deepest truths. And as 
the depths may be told by the elfish shadows of intuition, 
so, too, may his philosophy be discerned in the flickering 
wings of his poetry. 

Even in the interpretation of poetry of anothet 
tongue (“ Twenty-five Chinese Poems Paraphrased ”’), 
there is the same delicate vitality of words, as if he is 
expressing his thoughts—indeed they might well be 
his own, for they are as much in keeping with his 


- own mystic love of romance as with the seventeenth 


century Cantonese poets from whom they come. There 
is a restraint in the rhythm and an unobtrusiveness in 
the rhyming of these paraphrases which seems to be 
an unconscious interpretation of the quiet Japanese 
mind of Tsutomi Inouye, who made the rough verbal 
translations from the Chinese. For in these poems 
the butterfly movements of his own verses are quietened 
down to the floating and falling leaves of Orientalism. 
His art and his philosophy cannot be separated ; 
because a love of beauty is a fundamental in his con- 
ception of the universe and of life. If it were not, life 
would be meaningless to Clifford Bax. From boy- 
hood he has been of a mystical turn of mind. Having 
loosed the materialistic grip that Huxley’s essays had 
on him, he discovered Yeats and A. E. Then he be- 
came absorbed in the occult, and for some years he was 
to make rather wild plunges into the unknown. But 
each plunge, whether into geomancy, into Swedenborgian 
metaphysics or into theosophy, brought him a shade 
nearer to what eventually was to be the core of his 


philosophy: the “necessity of overcoming inborn 
egoism.”” And as the plunges became’ less violent, so 
he found himself nearer to a real mysticism, and nearer 
to Buddhism. His travels round the world only in- 
creased his mysticism, and he became more and more 
immersed in Buddhist thought until he saw but one 
spirit in all things, and man but “ a denizen of eternity 
who had lost his way in the realm of time.” Then he 
conceived the possibility that one day the walls of 
egoism could be broken down, making possible a union 
of the essence of his being with the essence of all things, 
which up to then seemed to exist only outside him. 
When he met Allan Bennett, a Scot who had become 
a Buddhist monk, he met a man who virtually had 
effected this union of essence with essence. And though 
Bennett suffered wretched health and lived in mean 
London lodgings, he may yet have been the happiest 
man in England. Clifford Bax describes him: “ As 
a Buddhist he was an alert and powerful personality ; 
as a poor man dwelling unknown in London he was a 
sick creature prematurely old.”’ 

It must be to Allan Bennett that Mr. Bax owes much 
of the serenity which permeates some of his poems, 
his essay on “ Friendship”’ and such dramatic pieces 
as “‘ The Summit.”” But his name is made in fantasy 
and romance and not in metaphysics. He has made 
poems and plays and has tried his hand at a book of 
impressions (‘‘ Inland Far ’’), and there may he be seen as 
he is: a faint smile lurking about the corners of his 
mouth, and far-seeing fantasied eyes. Thus he moves 
from page to page, now serious, now gay, now cabalistic, 
occasionally passionate, sometimes cynical, and always 
absorbed in colours and intoxicated by beautiful things. 


THE BOOKMAN GALLERY. 


MISS MYFANWY PRYCE. 


HARDLY remember, and certainly not since so 

instantaneously likeable a new novelist as William 
de Morgan bobbed up in his sixties with “ Joseph 
Vance,” any book over which critics have conspired 
in a more kindly welcome than has fallen to ‘‘ Ginger- 
bread Lea” (Faber & Gwyer). There must be some 
reason for it, and one supposes it is because Miss 
Myfanwy Pryce—who gave us eight years ago a study 
of Whitehall typistdom in the tea-and-jumper days 
reminiscent of Miss Delafield’s “‘ War-Workers”’ and 
no more, following it up with ‘“‘ Parsons’ Wives,” that 
was very considerably more, if understandably dis- 
missable by an exigent minority for being ‘as dull as 
its title ’—has really found herself at last. 

Of Miss Myfanwy Pryce’s earlier two novels, all the 
quietness, the delicacy and distinction, fine flowers 
in the bud, have here burgeoned to what looks like 
full maturity. But it is the maturity of a bloom 
sweet and old-fashioned, lavender or wallflower, cer- 
tainly no curious exotic, and of the more shrinking 
order even of herbaceous border favourites. Miss 
Pryce has, it is true, a real, if far from original, and 
sometimes perilously near melodramatic plot. And such 
as it is she carries it through with a very clean and neat 
sweep. Her success she owes partly to two triumphs 
of feminine characterisation transcending anything of 


the sort she has done well enough before, partly to 
charm and atmosphere. 

“ Gingerbread Lea ”’ is just a house, so-called because 
it stood on what was anciently a Lincolnshire fair- 
ground. That house is the home of young love, Essyllt’s 
for Martin largely, less so Martin’s for Essyllt. Its 
course is very sweetly told, and smooth enough till 
Martin—being a “‘ littery ’’ gent (the pity of it !) takes 
on a secretary in his impatience to get out a book of 
criticism. Or that is what he thinks. Really, it is 
Miss Jakeman—‘ Jakes” for short—who takes him 
on. This affair runs to its appointed and most un- 
satisfactory end, a very much de trop baby synchronising 
with the demise of Jakes, and almost, but not quite, 
of Essyllt’s love for Martin. But she discovers a reserve 
of backbone, accommodates herself to circumstances, 
and with sheer heroism also accommodates the baby. 

Not a very striking or original story in itself, perhaps, 
yet Miss Pryce continues to make of it an always moving, 
oft-times brilliant and sometimes beautiful one. Both 
the women are extraordinarily alive, and in that, like 
the sunset the morganatic Mrs. Sanger wanted so much 
to show to Mr. Trigorin—‘ quite remarkable.” As for 
Martin, I fear that he is no more, and no less, than a 
“poor fish.”” But one knows they exist, and outside 
America. 
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“ Parsons’ Wives,” for all the distinction and delicacy 
of writing which more than a hit-or-miss investigation 
was required to do justice to, suffered certainly from two 
handicaps. Its title was too true, for the book was 
about parsons’ wives and very little else, and parsons’ 
wives in a general manner of speaking are dull. That 
does not stop their being alive, though it makes their 
aliveness not too easy to convey in print. For those 
who took the trouble, it was clear that Miss Pryce had 
surmounted this difficulty. Somebody else has fore- 
stalled me in pointing out 
that in these days it is a 
relief to a few of us to find a 
writer who can feel dramatic 
possibilities in the tinkle of 
teaspoons as well as in the 
rattle of a cocktail-shaker. 
The other trouble was (and I 
think her publisher comes in 
as accessory after the fact) 
that someone took “ Parsons’ 
Wives” as an excuse for 
comparing Miss Pryce to 
Trollope, who certainly wrote 
about parsons, and _ conse- 
quently could not ignore their 
wives. But there, as far as 
I can see, the resemblance 
ends. Miss Pryce’s outlook, 
temperament, method of 
expression, are about as much 
like Trollope’s as are Rudyard 
Kipling’s or Aldous Huxley’s. 
Other people revealed a more 
discerning comparative gift 
by suggesting Jane Austen. 
Such labels are much too 
indiscriminately attached, but 
as a very rough and ready 
guide to a new author's 
characteristics they some- 
times serve, and if one has to take classic statues down 
from their Olympian niche for purposes of a momentary 
comparison, Jane Austen’s is as good as any, and 
certainly I am sure Miss Pryce would prefer her. After 
all there is a likeness, the difference (and as one might 
expect it is not in Miss Pryce’s favour) being that the 
tart little verbal snapshots in which she excels emerge 
more often in her own comments than in the dialogue 
of her characters, though by no means absent there- 
from. Like all the best people among writers, she 
adores Miss Austen, and has even bestowed upon her 
prospective book—a study rather of the middle-aged 
woman as compared with the young person—a Janesque 
title. It is “‘ Curiosity,” and very nearly was ‘‘ Caution 
and Curiosity.” 

I have very little doubt that seventy-five per cent. of 
its characters will be parsons’ wives, or in any case their 
mothers, sisters and sweethearts, if parsons ever think 
in terms of such things. For that again there is a two- 
fold reason, Miss Pryce, in the first place, being the 
inveterate sort of artist who will never write save out 
of intimate knowledge and, secondly, having spent the 
best part of her life among exactly such people as\ her 


Photo by Mora Ltd., Brighton. 


Miss Myfanwy Pryce. 


pen portrays. In this respect, and as argument for a 
“family ” gift recurring obstinately and despite all 
imaginable inhibitions in the families of parsons, Miss 
Pryce’s case is interesting genealogically. 

She is, by these tokens, youngest daughter of the 
late Dean of St. Asaph, niece of the late Dean of Bangor, 
and sister of the present Archdeacon of Wrexham, sister 
also of Marion Pryce, author of “ Dawn in the Woods,” 
“Linnets in the Slums” and other verses, cousin of 
Gwendolyn Pryce, author of “‘ John Jones, Curate ’’ and 

other novels of Welsh life, 
cousin of the late Daisy 
Hugh Pryce, author of “ The 
Pasha,” “‘ Valda Hanem ” and 
other novels, and a niece of 
the late Mrs. Hugh Pryce, 
author of “The Great 
Marquis of Montrose.” 

Miss Pryce was born near 
Llandilo, Carmarthenshire, 
moved to Golden Grove when 
her father became Archdeacon 
of Carmarthen, and thence to 
St. Asaph. I gather from 
herself that her first published 
effort was an article in the 
Glasgow Weekly Herald just 
before the war. She is rather 
proud of having tied, in 1915, 
for the Lyric Prize at the 
Welsh National Eisteddfod. 
War-time experiences on 
which “ Blue Moons” was 
founded involved her not 
very lengthy domicile in 
London, where she worked 
first at the Red Cross War 
Library, Marble Arch, and 

‘then at the Ministry of 
National Service. 

Since the war, however, and 
a little to the dismay of compatriots who were backing 
her as the future novelist of Wales, she has made 
Lincolnshire her home. All the same, she thinks “ there 
is nowhere like Wales to a Welshman, if indeed to any- 
one else.” She is happy enough in Lincolnshire 
though. 

The shire that Henry VIII called the most “ foul 
and beastly” one in all his realm (Miss Pryce thinks 
he was soured by the Pilgrimage of Grace), she finds a 
fascinating background for her novels, though scenes 
of these are laid in Wales too. Authorship does not 
monopolise her day, for she occupies quite a lot of time 
with other peoples’ novels and verses, folklore, needle- 
work, “ pottering” within doors and maintaining a 
really informed and lively interest in her garden, from 


which hobby her readers profit. Various animals also ° 


call her friend. An intention of hers that will intrigue 
admirers of her novels is that she purposes, sooner or 
later, to abandon these and “concentrate” as she 
declares on short stories. I am not sure that she is 
right, but she is keenly self-critical, and it is possible 
that she may be. 

ASHLEY GIBSON. 
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quotations, but should write down the numbers with the name of the author against each, and their own names 


THE BOOKMAN LITERARY TEST COMPETITIONS. 


No. L—COMPILED BY THE EDITOR, ST. JOHN ADCOCK. 


A First Prize of Three Guineas, a Second of Two Guineas, and a Third of One Guinea are offered for correct or the largest 
number of correct replies identifying the quotations given below from well known British and American poets. The 
list goes back to Elizabethan times, and includes several poets of to-day. 


The Editor’s decision must be final. No competitor’s list can be returned. Competitors need not copy out the 


and addresses above their lists. 


Io. 


Il. 


12. 


13. 


ta. 


15. 


16. 


18. 


19. 


Envelopes should be marked ‘‘ Test Competition,” and addressed to The Editor, THE Bookman, St. Paul’s House, 
Warwick Square, London, E.C.4, and must reach THE BooKMAN office by first post on May 14th. 


WHO WROTE THESE ? 


“And Melancholy marked him for her own.” 
“No Spring, nor Summer’s beauty hath such grace 
As I have seen in one Autumnal face.” 
‘““That was once her casement, 
And the taper nigh, 
Shining from within there, 
Beckoned, ‘ Here am I.’ ”’ 
“The mystery of loveliness 
Which made an altar of her face.” 
. . . I wish the sun should shine 
On all men’s fruit and flowers, as well as mine.”’ 
“ Procrastination is the thief of Time.” 
“When the all-conquering moth and rust 
Gnaw the goodly garment through, 
When the dust returns to dust, 
Let not love go too.” 


“England, with all thy faults, I love thee still.” 
“Those best can bear reproof who merit praise.” 


“. . . In tragic life, God wot, 
No villain need be! Passions spin the plot: 
We are betrayed by what is false within.” 
“And the rapture of pursuing 
Is the prize the vanquished gain.” 


‘““ Your pleasures spring like daisies in the grass, 
Cut down, and up again as blithe as ever.” 
“ Better to hunt in fields for health unbought 
Than fee the doctor for a nauseous draught. 
The wise, for cure, on exercise depend ; 
God never made His work for man to mend.” 
. . . Are there not, dear Michal, 
Two points in the adventure of the diver: 
One—when, a beggar, he prepares to plunge ? 
One—when, a prince, he rises with his pearl ? ” 
“Why, who makes much of a miracle ? 
As to me, I know of nothing else but miracles.” 
Led by a single star 
She came from very far 
To seek where shadows are 
Her pleasant lot.” 
‘“‘ Sleep is a God too proud to wait in Palaces 
And yet so humble too as not to scorn 
The meanest country Cottages : 
His poppy grows among the corn.” 
‘‘ There was such silence through the host as when 
An earthquake, trampling on some populous town, 
Has crushed ten thousand with one tread, and men 
Expect the second.” 


“7 will throw off this dead and useless past, 
As a strong runner, straining for his life, 
Unclasps a mantle to the hungry winds.” 
‘And we forget because we must, 
And not because we will.” 
to know me, argues yourselves unknown.” 
looked and saw 
Time on his two great wings—one night—one day— 
Fly moth-like right into the flickering sun ; 
So that the sun went out and they both perished.” 
“Til fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay.” 
“Rough winds do shake the darling buds of May, 
And summer’s lease hath all too short a date.” 
‘“My night shall be remembered for a star 
That outshone all the suns of all men’s days.” 


“ce 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


306. 


37: 


38. 


“The ruffled silence spread again, 
Like water that a pebble stirs.” 

“While from a proud tower in the town 
Death looks gigantically down.” 

‘For a tear is an intellectual thing, 
And a sigh is the sword of an Angel King, 
And the bitter groan of a martyr’s woe 
Is an arrow from the Almighty’s bow.” 


““ Music that gentlier on the spirit lies 
Than tir’d eyelids upon tir’d eyes.” 
‘What though the moon does slumber ? 
The stars of the night 
Will lend thee their light, 
Like tapers clear, without number.” 
“The sunniest things throw sternest shade, 
And there is ev’n a happiness 
That makes the heart afraid.” 


“For he on honey-dew hath fed 
And drunk the milk of Paradise.’ 
‘“ Now air is hush’d, save where the weak-eyed bat, 
With short shrill shriek flits by on leathern wing.” | 
‘* Bed in the bush with stars to see, 
Bread I dip in the river— 
There’s the life for a man like me, 
There’s the life for ever.” 


““T hear leaves drinking rain ; 
I hear rich leaves on top 
Giving the poor beneath 
Drop after drop.” 
“Ah! little at best can all our hopes avail us 
To lift this sorrow, or cheer us, when in the dark, 
Unwilling, alone we embark, 
And the things we have seen and have known and 
have heard of, fail us.’’ 
‘“O wonder of all wonders, 
That tenderness divine, 
Bearing a woman’s name, should knock 
At this poor door of mine.” ' 
‘“One by one the pale stars die before the day now 
One by one the great ships are stirring from their 
sleep.” 
“Dear, beauteous Death! the jewel of the just, 
Shining nowhere, but in the dark.” 
‘* Beyond the hedge the sheep-bells in the fold 
Stumble on sudden music and are still.” 
““My hopes no more must change their name, 
I long for a repose which ever is the same.” 
‘The sheep-bells and the ship-bells ring 
Along the hidden beach.” 
‘““T triumphed and I saddened with all weather, } 
Heaven and I wept together.” 
‘* But there is good news yet to hear and fine things 
to be seen 
Before we go to Paradise by way of Kensal Green.” 
‘They watch the stars from silent folds, 
They stiffly plough the fields.” 
‘In gloom groped a hope-wearied hand 
Over keys, bolts and bars.” 
‘* All heaven drew nigh to hear her sing, 
When from her lips her soul took wing.” 
‘There is music in the midst of desolation, 
And a glory that shines upon our tears.” 
. . We shall climb 
Unfettered to the secrets of the stars 
In Thy good time.” 


‘“The murmurous haunt of flies on summer eves.” 
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THE BOOKMAN'S DIARY. 


NOTICES. 


All communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to 
the Editor of THE BooKMAN, ST. Paut’s HousE, WARWICK 
Square, Lonpon, E.C.4. 


A preliminary letter of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 


We have fallen into a casual way of giving the 
name of “ highbrow” to all manner of persons 
who do not deserve it. 
Even the dictionary is a 
little vague and says the 
word means “a person of 
detached intellectual views.” 
And when I opened Mr. 
Leonard Woolf’s little 
volume in the “ Hogarth 
Essays” series, “ Hunting 
the Highbrow” (2s. 6d.; 
Hogarth Press), I hoped to 
find him throwing light on 
this dark subject. But 
though he is entertaining, 
interesting, informing, 
though he classifies what 
he regards as different 
varieties of highbrow, as if 
they were beetles or moths, 
he never gets the pure- 
blooded highbrow into his 
net. What he offers us are 
mongrels, near or distant re- 
lations, but not the real thing. 
He was prompted to go 
hunting by a broadcast lecture in the course of which 
Mr. Gilbert Frankau said that highbrows “ do not 
believe there is any good in the great heart of the 
British public”? ; which, after a fashion, seems to 
hit the highbrow where he lives, but from other re- 
marks in the lecture I doubt whether Mr. Frankau 
has any actual acquaintance with the gentleman. 

The general idea appears to be that great litera- 
ture, at all events on its first appearance, can only 
be appreciated by the highbrow. Mr. Woolf, I 
gather, accepts that idea. He argues that nearly 


“all the literature which is popular with those who 


are not highbrow fades and is forgotten within a 
generation or so;. that it is the highbrow who 
recognises and acclaims the great author and goes 
on acclaiming him until the general public, for the 
sake of appearances, joins in the chorus and the 
great author’s fame is firmly established among 
all men, though perhaps not many of them read 
him. Now it really does not happen like that, 
except occasionally. Mr. Woolf suggests that it 
was so with Keats. But Keats, Shelley, Words- 
worth, were all disowned by the highbrow before 


whose new volume, “ The Contemporary Theatre,” is published 
by Messrs. Chapman & Hall. 


From a drawing by Kathleen Shackleton. 


the public at large had a chance of knowing any- 
thing about them. The most popular of Elizabethan 
dramatists was Shakespeare; he wrote for the 
crowd, and the crowd flocked to see his plays and 
enjoyed them. The highbrows of that day backed 
Ben Jonson, and now we know that they put their 
money on the wrong horse. Dickens was at once 
accepted by the multitude ; the highbrows handled 
him with severity and des- 
cribed his work as ephemeral, 
but it has already survived 
for two or three generations, 
and is still very much alive. 

Our mistake is in using 
this name of highbrow too 
carelessly. It does not fol- 
low that a man is a highbrow 
because he is quick to ap- 
preciate great poetry, great 
drama, great literature of 
any kind. He is only a 
highbrow when he is stupidly 
self-conscious and imagines 
he can appreciate it and is 
therefore an exceptionally 
intellectual creature, superior 
to those who like what he 
does not, and to men whose 
¢ } accomplishments may differ 
Mr. James Agate, {om his own without 
being necessarily inferior. 
It was a highbrow who 
edited Gray’s poems and 
printed for every quarter of a page of poetry three- 
quarters of a page of foot-notes showing by quota- 
tions, often ludicrously inept, that almost every 
line of Gray was imitated from some earlier poet 
British or foreign. The true highbrow has no 
feeling for the life and soul of literature, he can 
only take it to pieces and articulate the bones. 
He goes to literature as he would go to study 
geometry or chemistry, and writes treatises and 
books to show it is difficult to understand and 
requires a lot of interpretation, because he found 
it so himself ; he never has more than a superficial 
knowledge of it, of its technique, its anatomy, 
something of its philology, more of the historical 
or biographical facts that have gone to its making. 
The real lover of great literature (Lamb was one 
of them) naturally loves all good literature even 
when it is not great, for that way lies his happi- 
ness; he does not make a business of reading 
great books but a pleasure; they are his native 
element, and he no more dreams of giving himself 
airs of superiority because he can understand and 
enjoy them than a fish does because it can swim 
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or a bird because it can 
fly. To name such a man 
a highbrow is altogether 
nonsensical. The _high- 
brow is an outsider who 
never gets to the heart of 
things ; he comes in among 
those to whom literature is 
simply as light and air for 
themselves and all men as 
a savage king comes into 
a civilised community. He 
wears the spats, the tail- 
coat and top-hat, and 
possibly carries the um- 
brella, of civilisation, but 
he is not at home there ; 
he is inordinately  self- 
complacent, fancying he 
looks more impressive than 
the folk around him; but 
he lacks the essential 
qualities he imitates, and 
is not to be taken so 
seriously as he takes him- 
self. That is the only highbrow; he belongs to such a 
rare species that I have only met about half a dozen 
of him in the course of a long life; and much as 
I have enjoyed Mr. Woolf’s humorous, satirical 
record of his catches, I think he should go hunting 
again till he can add the genuine article to his 
specimens. 


The Femina Vie Heureuse and Bookman Com- 
mittees (English and French) have awarded the 
Bookman Prize for 1925-26 
to Dr. Etienne Burnet, for 
his novel, ‘‘la Porte du 
Sauveur’’; and the Femina 
Vie Heureuse Prize for 
1925-26 to Miss Radclyffe 
Hall, for her novel 
Adam’s Breed.’”’ On May 
16th the prizes will be 
presented to the English 
and French authors by Mr. 
John Galsworthy, the pre- 
sentations taking place at 
the Institut Frangais by 
kind permission of the 
President, Mrs. Norman 
Bohn. 


I have been glancing 
through Lord Ernle’s “‘ The 
Light Reading of Our 
Ancestors,” which Messrs. proto sy zafayette, Dublin. 
Hutchinson are about to 
publish, and would strongly 


whose book on “ Ireland” is the first volume in Messrs Harrap’s 
new series of “ Kitbag Travel Books.” 


recommend it to all who 
are interested in the 
origins and growth of the 
English Novel as a book 
that deals exhaustively 
with its subject, and is 
at once soundly critical 
and good to read. Lord 
Ernle confesses that since 
his boyhood he has been 
an insatiable reader of 
fiction, and he is as at 
home in all manner of by- 
ways as in the highways 
ot such literature. 


The Rev. G. A. Studdert 
Kennedy’s “I Pronounce 
Them” (7s. 6d.; Hodder 
& Stoughton) is avowedly 
a problem novel—a story 
of unhappy marriage and 
whether or not divorce is 
compatible with Christian 
teaching. In his foreword 
Mr. Kennedy makes it clear that his purpose in 
writing was to face the problem of ‘ the innocent 
party ’” tosuch a broken marriage. ‘‘ For a man of 
the world,’ he says, “there is no problem, 
but we are not all men and women of the 
world yet. I doubt if there will be much 
world to be a man in when we are.” That 
is perfectly true, but I am not sure that Mr. 
Kennedy’s argument for the inviolability of 
marriage in all circumstances would not land us 
in a sorry world at last if 
it were generally accepted. 
If the ‘‘ innocent party ” is 
not allowed by his religion 
to release his erring 
partner, it means that he 
is dooming the erring one 
and another to live in 
what he considers sin; so 
that in each case two are 
driven outside the pale in 
order that one may remain 
lonely and unhappy within ; 
then there is the question 
of the children of those 
outcasts. To show no 
mercy either to the 
children or to _ their 
parents is not humane, 
therefore I cannot see how 
it can be Christian. But 
you should read Mr. 
Kennedy’s presentation of 
the case in this poignant, 


Mrs. Williams Ellis, 


whose new novel, “ The Wall of Glass,” has just been 
published by Mr. Jonathan Cape. 


Mr. Stephen Gwynn, 
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powerful, deeply earnest novel and decide on that 
for yourselves. His premises are sound and his 
conclusions perfectly logical; Christianity insists 
on certain laws of life and conduct; if you are a 
Christian you must needs act up to these, and 
Mr. Kennedy shows what you may have to sacrifice 
for your faith and all that is involved in such con- 
sistency. It is an engross- 
ing story, dramatising the 
problem but not pretending 
to solve it; you sense the 
author’s sympathy with 
the sinners and with those 
who have not sinned, and 
in the closing lines he 
subtly and finely intimates 
his own uncertainty of how 
Christ would view the 
desolation his two chief 
characters had brought 
upon themselves by a 
rigid adherence to the 
tenets of their religion. 


“A Ferry of Souls,” a 
book of short stories by 
Arthur L. Salmon, is to be 
published this month by 
Messrs. Foulis. 


Mr. J. Hall Richardson, 
of the Daily Telegraph, 
has written the story of 
his long and distinguished 
journalistic career in 
“From the City to Fleet 


Street,” and the book will be published immediately 
by Messrs. Stanley Paul. 


Photo by E. O. Hoppe. 


I regret that last month in reviewing “Store 
of Ladies” (Knopf) our reviewer ascribed it to 
Douglas Golding instead of Louis Golding. Douglas 
Goldring we know, but there is only one Mr. Golding 
known to us, and his other name is Louis, and to him 
I offer my apologies for our reviewer’s error. I hear 
that Mr. Golding has just gone away on a holiday 
tour through Palestine and Syria and will not be 
back in England before August. He has lately 
completed a new novel, ‘‘ The Miracle Boy,” a story 
of a kind of Tyrolean Christ, which will be published 
this autumn by Mr. Alfred Knopf. 


In ‘Knock Four Times” (Heinemann) Miss 
Margaret Irwin goes a long way from the gracious, 
elusive, phantasmal suggestiveness that made so 
much of the charm of “Still She Wished for 
Company ’’; she is concerned here with some very 
up-to-date people and the life—especially the 
bohemian life—of to-day. Yet something of slightly 


Miss Margaret Irwin. 


baffling eeriness hovers on the fringes of her narra- 
tive, and you are left wondering about the full 
significance of a certain Chinese snuff-bottle and of 
a certain Chance, an unsuccessful writer who flits 
through the story, which might almost be a story 
Chance had imagined of the various tenants occupy- 
ing a series of flats in one of which he had lodged for 
two or three months. 
You get to know the girls 
and men who live on 
the different floors with a 
curious intimacy: Dicky, 
the Dago, at the top, a 
young Greek who is 
becoming a successful 
novelist ; below him the 
‘little Cockney, Mrs. 
Jameson, and her husband ; 
Leila and her sister 
below them; the reticent 
family on the ground 
floor and the caretaker 
in the basement. Then, 
living elsewhere, to say 
nothing of the rest of 
her family, there is 
Celia engaged to Ronny, 
whom she does not 
love, and after once 
seeing Dicky, and 
knowing he has_ be- 
haved like a_ bounder, 
is so attracted that 
she calls to see him 
at his flat, perversely 
calls again, gets to 
know all the others in the building and their 
bohemian ways of existence. Presently Ronny is 
calling to see Leila, and on one occasion, coming 
upstairs with her for a corkscrew, surprises Celia 
sitting with Dicky at a moment when he is resolving 
to kiss her for the first time. It is uncommonly 
clever and amusing, but though the characters are 
so drawn that they seem alive, it is rather with the 
life of puppets than of actual human beings ;_ their 
motives are so inconsequent, their emotions so 
shallow. They play together as airily as fairies 
and gnomes in a world where nothing matters 
because everything is make-believe. It is all in a 
vein of delightfully artificial comedy, humorous, 
fanciful, light and many-hued as a bubble. A 
brilliantly written book and thoroughly enter- 
taining. 


There has been such a large demand for 
Mr. Stanley Baldwin’s book of essays and 
addresses, ‘“‘On England,” that Messrs. Philip 
Allan have just issued it in a new and cheap 
edition. 
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A new book by Mr. Hamilton Fyfe, ‘“ The Reli- 
gion of an Optimist,’”’ a sort of supplement to that 
intimate self-revelation of his, ‘The Making of 
an Optimist,” will be published this month by 
Mr. Leonard Parsons. 


Any book that tells us anything about Lamb 
is sure of a welcome, and if the ‘“ Recollections of 
Charles Lamb,’ by George Daniel (6s.; Elkin 
Mathews), does not tell us 
much that is new it is 
interesting as a record by 
one who knew him. Hecon- 
firms what Lamb or others 
have told us, and gives 
some personal memories of 
his wanderings with Elia 
at Islington and elsewhere 
that were well worth pre- 
serving. Daniel was a 
journalist ; wrote verse and 
prose himself, and was one 
of Lamb’s circle of friends. 
His Recollections’ ap- 
peared in a volume of his 
essays limited to 250 copies 
in 1863, and is now re- 
printed by itself in an 
edition limited to 500 copies. 


“Dew of the Sea, and 
Other Stories,” by H. A. 
Vachell, to be published by 
Messrs. Cassell in June, 
contains stories widely vary- 
ing in theme and character, 
including some of London 
life, its clubs, literary circles and the stage. 


Photo by Basil. 


Mr. Hugh Walpole has written another Jeremy 
story, “‘ Jeremy at Crale,’’ which Messrs. Cassell 
are publishing in the autumn. Meanwhile, they 
have in preparation a new and illustrated edition 
of ‘‘ Jeremy.” 


There is a good deal of humour and quiet satire 
in Mr. George Barnard’s ‘‘ Dugdale’s Success” 
(7s. 6d.; Methuen). Donald Dent comes to London 
with high ideals and dreams of literary fame, but 
the stories he writes meet with no success. The 
editor of the Carnation sees that he has the story- 
teller’s gift, but his work is too artistic, too quiet 
to suit the magazine. Under this editor’s cynical 
urging, after some hesitation, hesitation which is 
increased by the influence of the charming Miss 
Surrey, who works in the Carnation office but 
despises the literature it publishes, Dent tries his 
hand at one of the cheap, slightly improper tales 
for which the Carnation is famous, but, ashamed 


whose new novel, “ Miss Timmins and Lord Screedington,” 
was published last month by Messrs. Herbert Jenkins. 


of writing such stuff, sends it in under the name of 
Desmond Dugdale, and the editor realises that here 
he has found just the author he wants. Dent’s 
expedients to keep the editor, and particularly Miss 
Surrey, from discovering his identity lead to some 
amusing situations. He continues supplying the 
sort of stories required, a friend acting as his agent, 
and gets high and higher prices for them; then 
writes a novel of the kind Miss Surrey had prompted 
him to write, and when it 
comes out in his own name 
it makes his reputation and 
he resolves to drop Desmond 
Dugdale altogether. But 
this is not so easily done. 
There are improbabilities ; 
the way in which Dugdale’s 
death is established and 
some of the incidents lead- 
ing up to this have to be 
taken with a little salt. 
But it is a lightly written, 
very entertaining novel that 
is well worth reading. 


“Picturesque Great 
Britain,’ a handsome, illus- 
trated volume by E. O. 
Hoppé, will be published by 
Messrs. Fisher Unwin early 
this month. The Medici 
Society is holding an exhi- 
bition of the original camera 
studies, which will open on 
the day the book is pub- 
lished, May 5th being fixed 
for Press day. 


Mr. Edgar Jepson, 


“Celt and Saxon” (7s. 6d. leather; 5s. cloth) 


and ‘“‘ An Essay on Comedy ”’ (5s. leather ; 3s. 6d. 
cloth) have just been added by Messrs. Constable 
to their admirable Mickleham edition of the works 
of George Meredith. BOoOKMAN. 


NOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 


““ Among Privileged People,’ by Marie Linde (7s. 6d. ; 
Stanley Paul) is a translation of ‘“‘ Onder Bevoorregte 
Mense ’’—the first Afrikaans novel to be translated into 
English. The story is a familiar one, for the words 
“class’’ and privilege’? are unhappily world-wide. 
The Dutch peoples, who seem to suffer from an incurable 
conservatism, do not apparently escape easily from the 
stiff-necked traditions of the last century. In any case, 
Betty Ertel, who is introduced to a respectable South 
African home from the desolation of an orphan institution, 
is made to feel “‘ grateful.’’ She is a ‘‘ poor white’’; she 
has ‘‘ bettered herself,’’ and therefore must work on 
without daring to imagine for herself that there is a future 
for her on the other side of the nursery door. Her mistress, 
Adeline Rademeyers, is an accomplished singer, an artist, 
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and so is not too particularly concerned 
about other people’s futures. People 
with ambitions of their own seldom 
are. She adopts Betty to insure that 
she does not lose an excellent nurse, 
and Betty, though she has “ improved 
herself,’’ becomes a sort of property— 
an acquisition. She is “ poor white.” 
Adeline is selfishly kind. She is however 
shrewd enough to anticipate the time 
when the shy, reliable, but romantic 
Betty will do “something stupid.” 
A stupid thing being an independent 
act, showing initiative. It is scarcely 
necessary to add that Betty does 
not disappoint her. The drawing of 
Adeline and the sensitive orphan girl are quite perfectly 
done. Marie Linde is a new name to the British public, 
but we shall hear more of her. This is a sincere, convincing 
and able novel. 

Whatever may be said of Faith Baldwin’s work, it must 
be acknowledged that she has a clever and convincing 
way of presenting the emotions. For instance in ‘‘ Three 
Women ” (7s. 6d.; Sampson Low) we are made to feel 
the forbidding fierce passion of Louisa Sheldon for her son 
as a living, real thing. The best part of the story by far 
is that which describes the plot laid by the passionate 
mother for her boy’s marriage. She has discovered that 


Mr. F.-A. MacKenzie, 


whose new book, ‘“‘ World-Famous Crimes,” 
Mr. Geoffrey Bles is publishing. 


he has been flirting. ‘‘ He must marry. 
To be saved. She thought of him, 
young, slender, tall, in her eyes more 
beautiful than any youthful god who 
ever trod Olympus. A wave of pride 
dizzied her. He would marry and have 
sons ...sons in whom she _ could 
live as she was living in him.”” Need- 
less to say Louisa selected an amiable 
little fool, who turned out, to the 
mother-in-law’s dismay, to be somewhat 
subtle. The book passes on to another 
generation: we are shown Louisa’s 
granddaughter, modern, daring, infuriat- 
ing. She experiments deliberately with 
love. 

The seven short stories in ‘‘ The Spirit House,’ by 
““Scober”’ (2s. 6d.; Stockwell), some with an Eastern 
setting, some reminiscent of the war, have not only the 
virtue of variety, but an element of reality that makes one 
feel they are most of them, if not all, based on fact. The tale 
which gives its title to the book is the uncanny account of 
a haunted bungalow in the Sudan Protectorate. The new 
commanding officer, installed in what is known as Worth- 
ington Bey’s bungalow, finds himself deserted each night 
by his servants and hears the patter of bare feet on the 
veranda. The explanation of the mystery does not take 
from its weirdness. 


Rew Books. 


A SPIRITUAL HARLEQUINADE.* 
By Haroitp Monro. 


A large proportion of the literary public of to-day 
intentionally avoids that part of the beach where the 
Sitwells have set up their booth. There is yet another 
little band which attends regularly, but only to shout 
them down. It still remains an open question whether 
the most effective depreciation is achieved through the 
maintenance of a cold and remote silence or by means 
of a continuous roar of disapproval. Both methods are 
employed against these three remarkable authors. 

In the interests of their proper appreciation it may 
appear unfortunate that Miss Edith Sitwell and her two 
brothers should be so nearly related by blood as well as 
by temperament. The hack journalist has not failed to 
make the most of the opportunity thus provided him of 
grouping three people indiscriminately under one name. 
Nor can it be said that these three people have withheld 
opportunities from journalism or shown themselves stingy 
in providing copy. Mr. Osbert Sitwell, particularly, is 
ever ready with bait for a fool, and it has been his regular 
practice to make open fun of public stupidity. One 
cannot insult a man and warmly shake his hand at the 
same time; nor should Mr. Sitwell be surprised if, when 
he openly derides a public not intentionally aggressive, 
it may openly retaliate upon him and his collaborators. 

These three poets are essential figures of the world of 
to-day and one of their principal merits is to have been 
able to look upon such a world with laughter. They have 
passionately refused to accept in seriousness a combination 
of circumstances which has not appeared to them serious 
in itself. When people of real importance frown and 
knit their brows, then the Sitwells burst into peals of 
laughter. A virtue of their attitude is, in fact, that it 
arouses salutary irritation. It is not to be supposed that 

* “The Three Sitwells.”” A biographical and critical study 


by R. L. Mégroz. 8s. 6d. (Richards Press.).—‘‘ Rustic 
Elegies.” By Edith Sitwell. 5s. (Duckworth.) 


this group of poets can have attained their present philo- 
sophical outlook without discipline, and those who are 
content persistently to ignore them are merely reflecting 
on their own lack of perception. 

While there is a common similarity of outlook and an 
affinity of method and vocabulary, nevertheless each of 
them has a different and an individual style. Sacheverell 
Sitwell is master of an exuberance of imagery and metaphor 
to which neither his sister nor his brother can approach. 
To the public of this day of snatchy reading he may seem 
difficult. His poetry needs close attention, and it also 
supposes a fair degree of literary and xsthetic scholarship, 
Osbert Sitwell is a satirical poet, but not a satirist. He 
laughs, not in discomfort, but as one who has taught 
himself to afford to laugh. His observation is quicker 
and less brooding than that of his younger brother, and 
his poetry sharper and more condensed. 

Edith Sitwell, to whom Mr. Mégroz seems to attach the 
most importance, is of course the most generally mis- 
understood of the three authors. Her new book will 
hardly make her more intelligible by those to whom poetry 
is not of vital interest. But among those who follow with 
comprehension the new phases of the art and its latest 
methods of adapting itself to the difficult life of the 
twentieth century, the ‘‘ Elegy on Dead Fashion” will 
seem a most remarkable achievement. If it has been 
doubted whether Miss Sitwell is indeed a poet, this poem 
should remove immediately all cause for further doubt. 
It is packed with subtlety and suggestiveness. Her 
vocabulary is large, elegant and exquisitely exotic. She 
has the essential sense of humour, or rather perhaps the 
wit required of poets by the eighteenth century. Curiously, 
the poem is in old-fashioned rhymed couplets, but though 
its external garb may be ancient its style and its method 
of expression is entirely modern. Her metaphors are 
now less limited and her exuberance is more unlimited. 
The atmosphere of her new poem, as of her previous poetry, 
is reminiscent of the Russian Ballet, tinged with memories 
of parties at large country houses. 
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A new book by Mr. Hamilton Fyfe, ‘‘ The Reli- 
gion of an Optimist,” a sort of supplement to that 
intimate self-revelation of his, “The Making of 
an Optimist,” will be published this month by 
Mr. Leonard Parsons. 


Any book that tells us anything about Lamb 
is sure of a welcome, and if the ‘“ Recollections of 
Charles Lamb,” by George Daniel (6s.; Elkin 
Mathews), does not tell us 
much that is new it is 
interesting as a record by 
one who knew him. He con- 
firms what Lamb or others 
have told us, and gives 
some personal memories of 
his wanderings with Elia 
at Islington and elsewhere 
that were well worth pre- 
serving. Daniel was a 
journalist ; wrote verse and 
prose himself, and was one 
of Lamb’s circle of friends. 
His Recollections” ap- 
peared in a volume of his 
essays limited to 250 copies 
in 1863, and is now re- 
printed by itself in an 
edition limited to 500 copies. 


“Dew of the Sea, and 
Other Stories,” by H. A. 
Vachell, to be published by 
Messrs. Cassell in June, 
contains stories widely vary- 
ing in theme and character, 
including some of London 
life, its clubs, literary circles and the stage. 
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Mr. Hugh Walpole has written another Jeremy 
story, ‘“‘ Jeremy at Crale,’”? which Messrs. Cassell 
are publishing in the autumn. Meanwhile, they 
have in preparation a new and illustrated edition 
of ‘‘ Jeremy.” 


There is a good deal of humour and quiet satire 
in Mr. George Barnard’s ‘‘ Dugdale’s Success ”’ 
(7s. 6d.; Methuen). Donald Dent comes to London 
with high ideals and dreams of literary fame, but 
the stories he writes meet with no success. The 
editor of the Carnation sees that he has the story- 
teller’s gift, but his work is too artistic, too quiet 
to suit the magazine. Under this editor’s cynical 
urging, after some hesitation, hesitation which is 
increased by the influence of the charming Miss 
Surrey, who works in the Carnation office but 
despises the literature it publishes, Dent tries his 
hand at one of the cheap, slightly improper tales 
for which the Carnation is famous, but, ashamed 


whose new novel, “ Miss Timmins and Lord Screedington,” 
was published last month by Messrs. Herbert Jenkins. 


of writing such stuff, sends it in under the name of 
Desmond Dugdale, and the editor realises that here 
he has found just the author he wants. Dent’s 
expedients to keep the editor, and particularly Miss 
Surrey, from discovering his identity lead to some 
amusing situations. He continues supplying the 
sort of stories required, a friend acting as his agent, 
and gets high and higher prices for them; then 
writes a novel of the kind Miss Surrey had prompted 
him to write, and when it 
comes out in his own name 
it makes his reputation and 
he resolves to drop Desmond 
Dugdale altogether. But 
this is not so easily done. 
There are improbabilities ; 
the way in which Dugdale’s 
death is established and 
some of the incidents lead- 
ing up to this have to be 
taken with a little salt. 
But it is a lightly written, 
very entertaining novel that 
is well worth reading. 


“Picturesque Great 
Britain,” a handsome, illus- 
trated volume by E. O. 
Hoppé, will be published by 
Messrs. Fisher Unwin early 
this month. The Medici 
Society is holding an exhi- 
bition of the original camera 
studies, which will open on 
the day the book is pub- 
lished, May 5th being fixed 
for Press day. 


Mr. Edgar Jepson, 


“Celt and Saxon” (7s. 6d. leather; 5s. cloth) 
and “‘ An Essay on Comedy ”’ (5s. leather ; 3s. 6d. 
cloth) have just been added by Messrs. Constable 
to their admirable Mickleham edition of the works 
of George Meredith. BOOKMAN. 


NOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 


“‘ Among Privileged People,’’ by Marie Linde (7s. 6d. ; 
Stanley Paul) is a translation of ‘‘ Onder Bevoorregte 
Mense ’’—the first Afrikaans novel to be translated into 
English. The story is a familiar one, for the words 
“class’’ and “privilege’’ are unhappily world-wide. 
The Dutch peoples, who seem to suffer from an incurable 
conservatism, do not apparently escape easily from the 
stiff-necked traditions of the last century. In any case, 
Betty Ertel, who is introduced to a respectable South 
African home from the desolation of an orphan institution, 
is made to feel “‘ grateful.’ She is a ‘‘ poor white’’; she 
has ‘ bettered herself,’’ and therefore must work on 
without daring to imagine for herself that there is a future 
for her on the other side of the nursery door. Her mistress, 
Adeline Rademeyers, is an accomplished singer, an artist, 
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and so is not too particularly concerned 
about other people’s futures. People 
with ambitions of their own seldom 
are. She adopts Betty to insure that 
she does not lose an excellent nurse, 
and Betty, though she has “‘ improved 
herself,’’ becomes a sort of property— 
an acquisition. She is “ poor white.” 
Adeline is selfishly kind. She is however 
shrewd enough to anticipate the time 
when the shy, reliable, but romantic 
Betty will do “something stupid.” 
A stupid thing being an independent 
act, showing initiative. It is scarcely 
necessary to add that Betty does 
not disappoint her. The drawing of 
Adeline and the sensitive orphan girl are quite perfectly 
done. Marie Linde is a new name to the British public, 
but we shall hear more of her. This is a sincere, convincing 
and able novel. 

Whatever may be said of Faith Baldwin’s work, it must 
be acknowledged that she has a clever and convincing 
way of presenting the emotions. For instance in “ Three 
Women ” (7s. 6d.; Sampson Low) we are made to feel 
the forbidding fierce passion of Louisa Sheldon for her son 
as a living, real thing. The best part of the story by far 
is that which describes the plot laid by the passionate 
mother for her boy's marriage. She has discovered that 


Mr. F. A. MacKenzie, 


whose new book, “ World-Famous Crimes,” 
Mr. Geoffrey Bles is publishing. 


he has been flirting. ‘‘ He must marry. 
To be saved. She thought of him, 
young, slender, tall, in her eyes more 
beautiful than any youthful god who 
ever trod Olympus. A wave of pride 
dizzied her. He would marry and have 
sons... sons in whom she _ could 
live as she was living in him.”’ Need- 
less to say Louisa selected an amiable 
little fool, who turned out, to the 
mother-in-law’s dismay, to be somewhat 
subtle. The book passes on to another 
generation: we are shown Louisa’s 
granddaughter, modern, daring, infuriat- 
ing. She experiments deliberately with 
love. 

The seven short stories in ‘‘ The Spirit House,” by 
““Scober”’ (2s. 6d.; Stockwell), some with an Eastern 
setting, some reminiscent of the war, have not only the 
virtue of variety, but an element of reality that makes one 
feel they are most of them, if not all, based on fact. The tale 
which gives its title to the book is the uncanny account of 
a haunted bungalow in the Sudan Protectorate. The new 
commanding officer, installed in what is known as Worth- 
ington Bey’s bungalow, finds himself deserted each night 
by his servants and hears the patter of bare feet on the 
veranda. The explanation of the mystery does not take 
from its weirdness. 
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A SPIRITUAL HARLEQUINADE.* 
By Haroitp Monro. 


A large proportion of the literary public of to-day 
intentionally avoids that part of the beach where the 
Sitwells have set up their booth. There is yet another 
little band which attends regularly, but only to shout 
them down. It still remains an open question whether 
the most effective depreciation is achieved through the 
maintenance of a cold and remote silence or by means 
of a continuous roar of disapproval. Both methods are 
employed against these three remarkable authors. 

In the interests of their proper appreciation it may 
appear unfortunate that Miss Edith Sitwell and her two 
brothers should be so nearly related by blood as well as 
by temperament. The hack journalist has not failed to 
make the most of the opportunity thus provided him of 
grouping three people indiscriminately under one name. 
Nor can it be said that these three people have withheld 
opportunities from journalism or shown themselves stingy 
in providing copy. Mr. Osbert Sitwell, particularly, is 
ever ready with bait for a fool, and it has been his regular 
practice to make open fun of public stupidity. One 
eannot insult a man and warmly shake his hand at the 
same time; nor should Mr. Sitwell be surprised if, when 
he openly derides a public not intentionally aggressive, 
it may openly retaliate upon him and his collaborators. 

These three poets are essential figures of the world of 
to-day and one of their principal merits is to have been 
able to look upon such a world with laughter. They have 
passionately refused to accept in seriousness a combination 
of circumstances which has not appeared to them serious 
in itself. When people of real importance frown and 
knit their brows, then the Sitwells burst into peals of 
laughter. A virtue of their attitude is, in fact, that it 
arouses salutary irritation. It is not to be supposed that 

* ‘The Three Sitwells.”” A biographical and critical study 


by R. L. Mégroz. 8s. 6d. (Richards Press.).—‘‘ Rustic 
Elegies.”” By Edith Sitwell. 5s. (Duckworth.) 


this group of poets can have attained their present philo- 
sophical outlook without discipline, and those who are 
content persistently to ignore them are merely reflecting 
on their own lack of perception. 

While there is a common similarity of outlook and an 
affinity of method and vocabulary, nevertheless each of 
them has a different and an individual style. Sacheverell 
Sitwell is master of an exuberance of imagery and metaphor 
to which neither his sister nor his brother can approach. 
To the public of this day of snatchy reading he may seem 
difficult. His poetry needs close attention, and it also 
supposes a fair degree of literary and esthetic scholarship, 
Osbert Sitwell is a satirical poet, but not a satirist. He 
laughs, not in discomfort, but as one who has taught 
himself to afford to laugh. His observation is quicker 
and less brooding than that of his younger brother, and 
his poetry sharper and more condensed. 

Edith Sitwell, to whom Mr. Mégroz seems to attach the 
most importance, is of course the most generally mis- 
understood of the three authors. Her new book will 
hardly make her more intelligible by those to whom poetry 
is not of vital interest. But among those who follow with 
comprehension the new phases of the art and its latest 
methods of adapting itself to the difficult life of the 
twentieth century, the “Elegy on Dead Fashion” will 
seem a most remarkable achievement. If it has been 
doubted whether Miss Sitwell is indeed a poet, this poem 
should remove immediately all cause for further doubt. 
It is packed with subtlety and suggestiveness. Her 
vocabulary is large, elegant and exquisitely exotic. She 
has the essential sense of humour, or rather perhaps the 
wit required of poets by the eighteenth century. Curiously, 
the poem is in old-fashioned rhymed couplets, but though 
its external garb may be ancient its style and its method 
of expression is entirely modern. Her metaphors are 
now less limited and her exuberance is more unlimited. 
The atmosphere of her new poem, as of her previous poetry, 
is reminiscent of the Russian Ballet, tinged with memories 
of parties at large country houses. 
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“‘ where gardeners clip the strange winds’ glittering fleece,”’ 


but “‘ where Psyche has become a kitchenmaid.”’ 


The author laments again and again that “‘ the nymphs 
are dead,’’ and ‘‘ knowing not goddesses’ from beggars’ 
bones,” her imagination wanders among everlasting 
intricacies, bewildered by the sadness of outward appear- 
ance, which is only a garment for the certainty of death. 
It is as much a fact that this poem is a lovely emanation 
of our own time in that its symbols and metaphors could 
not have been invented or imagined by any poet even 
ten years ago, as it is a fact that, on account of its very 
modernity, the people of our own time to whom it will 
be comprehensible are necessarily few. Our trouble in 
reading this poetry is similar perhaps to the trouble that 
average people suffer in regard to all poetry, namely, 
that we are apt to become overwhelmed and ultimately quite 
fatigued by the difficulty of absorbing it, and the effort re- 
quired in keeping pace with its rapid flights of imagination. 

Mr. Mégroz appears to be a devoted apostle of the 
Sitwells. He is bent upon defending what he calls “ Sit- 
wellism,’’ a word which we shall hardly feel inclined to 
adopt. His book is intended to be entirely favourable, 
yet it is open to consideration whether, in spite of its 
enthusiasm, it may not rather damage than help its cause. 
Introductions and prefaces which incontinently praise 
their authors often do more to prejudice us unfavourably 
than to arouse our enthusiasm. Again, we remember 
that Anthony Trollope grievously interfered with the 
popularity of his works by making public the details of 
his literary methods. John Davidson forbade the publi- 
cation in any form of his own biography. And those who 
consider this matter will probably form the opinion that 
it is to be preferred that a writer should not parade himself 
in public, and that until the performance of the author 
(or, in this case, authors) has been completed, the place 
of the biographer is rather in the wings than on the stage. 

The aim of Mr. Mégroz is to search far back, unroll 
the family tree, and expose the sources and origins of 
the Sitwell mentality of to-day. We may appreciate his 
ambitions, although diffident about their results. The 
first two or three chapters of the book contain family 
records and intimate personal history, to which Mr. Mégroz 
tries to relate the fact that ‘‘ the Sitwells owe their artistic 
personalities in part to an unusual inheritance,” and that 
“ their characteristics . . . are the logical result of adding 
their mental environment to that tradition and culture 
which they share.” 

While, for the reasons above stated, it may be impossible 
not to deprecate this painstaking volume, nevertheless 
one cannot fail to hope that it will reach some of those 
persons who at present intentionally misunderstand or 
have failed to appreciate the works of this group of authors. 

The last is the most interesting chapter of Mr. Mégroz’s 
book and it serves indeed to confirm one’s impression that 
the intentions of the author are nothing if not good. 


THE MODERN GIRL.* 
HAYWARD’S FIGHT. 


Those who talk of 
the modern girl as if 
she were mainly given 
to jazz, night -clubs 
and cocktails know very 
little about her. That 
sort of girl is not 
modern; she has 
flourished, with varia- 
tions, all down the 
ages. She is really 
old-fashioned. The real 
modern girl is the 


* “Hayward’s Fight.” 
By W. Pett Ridge. 7s. 6d. 
(Methuen). — ‘‘Cut 
Flowers.’’ By Oliver 
Onions. 7s. 6d. (Chap- 
man & Hall.) 


business-girl, who works in lawyers’ and other offices 
and carries on trades that were till recently carried 
on by men only. She is really something new. 
This type of modern girl figures largely in Mr. Pett 
Ridge’s novels, and he presents another admirable 
example of her in ‘“‘ Hayward’s Fight.’’ Sydney and 
Frances Hayward inherit a printing business from 
their father, and proceed to take over its management. 
Frances soon proves a broken reed; she marries a man 
who makes a precarious living as a singer, becomes an 
additional burden, instead of a help, to her elder sister, 
Sydney, who is left to build up the struggling printing 
concern alone. Her energy and _ resourcefulness are 
successful for a while, and when after various vicissitudes 
she has to abandon printing, she sets up as an advertising 
agent. In her strength and weakness, her independence 
and womanly charm she is ably and sympathetically 
drawn; all the little details of her business life and 
occasional recreations are touched in lightly but with a 
graphic realism ; her own love story, broken for a while 
and then renewed, running through and colouring her 
practical activities with suggestions of romance. With 
Sydney and certain other of his many characters Mr. Pett 
Ridge is in_ his 
happiest vein. The 
shiftless, airy, irre- 
sistible Uncle 
Charles; Moon, 
the complacent 
foreman - printer ; 
that bibulous 
bookie, Mrs. Osna- 
burgh; the good- 
natured, helpful 
Mrs. Edgington ; 
Jaynes, the meanly 
ingratiating sneak ; 
these and others 
are in their different 
ways vividly 
human and alive. 
Every reader who is sealed of the tribe of Pett Ridge will 
enjoy “‘ Hayward’s Fight,’’ for its humour and characterisa- 
tion as well as for the interest of its story about everyday 
people. 


Mr. Oliver Onions. 


ARTHUR RUTLAND, 


CUT FLOWERS. 


The ‘‘ cut flowers’ of the title are the girls whom the 
war drew from offices, factories and homes and whom the 
armistice left stranded. The book is in effect a thesis ; 
but so cunning is Mr. Onions’s art that one is never given 
the impression that he is arguing or grinding any axe 
whatever. Half a dozen girls—once Waacs, Wrens, Raffs— 
are brought together and their post-war lives revealed in 
intermittent flashes by the searchlight which Mr. Onions 
turns on them. The story weaves itself for the most part 
round a young sculptor, but it is the girls who stray in 
and out of the story that give the book its chief significance 
and value. Probably no other living novelist could have 
treated the subject with so much restraint and at the 
same time with such white-hot emotion. Mr. Onions 
never allows his feelings to run away with him. So 
deliberate and self-conscious is his style that one has the 
assurance throughout that every sentence was carefully 
weighed before it was passed for the printer. This gives 
the book the hall-mark of truth and every incident in it, 
however slight, has meaning. The girls are skilfully 
differentiated, even those who play only a small part 
in the development of the story, and the threads of their 
lives are kept before us until the book closes and leaves 
them, in most cases, loose-ends. The plot is not the 
important part of the novel. What is important is the 
vivid and truthful portrayal of a phase of post-war 
life which the sociologists have tended to neglect; and 
what is still more important is that the author, inspired 
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though he clearly is by a desire to call attention to a 
problem, has at the same time succeeded in producing 
a work of art, revealing among other rare qualities a 
distinctive and fertile sense of humour. Mr. Oliver 
Onions has never received his due as a delineator of the 
social life of our times. His very versatility is against 
him. He is not easily docketable and his work has none 
of the sensational qualities which attract the unobservant. 
Literary historians of the future however will probably 
accord to him a more prominent place in their scheme 
than to some of the sociological novelties better known 
to the readers of newspaper head-lines. 


BANK CLERK TO HISTORIAN.* 


Mr. Allan Fea has combined unusual pursuits in his 
life, for whilst still a clerk in the Bank of England he 
found opportunity to visit many of those fine old houses 
of historical and archeological interest which in later 
years were described in his excellent books on such subjects 
and the Stuart period in particular, with the corollary 
and allied interests of its Court memoirs, costume, and 
portraiture—books which have made him an authority 
on these matters. It is given to few, as men, to add 
valuable contributions to the knowledge of the subjects 
which enchained them so gladly in youth. But it has 
been Mr. Fea’s happy lot, and in his new book—this 
entertaining record of his life and pursuits—it is of par- 
ticular interest to me to read his repeated acknowledg- 
ments to the romances of Harrison Ainsworth as a prime 
factor in shaping his early tastes and preparing the way 
for the historical, topographical, and archzological works 
of his maturity. 

Mr. Fea’s youth was passed amid somewhat dull sur- 
roundings in Kentish Town, but his antiquarian perception 
gives value to his recollections of that region of the Great 
North Road sixty years ago and of his own home in 
Torriano Avenue (where, by the way, Miss Mulock had 
lived a decade earlier, at the time she was writing ‘“‘ John 
Halifax, Gentleman ’’). Interesting, too, is his account 
of the Salem House kind of school he attended at ‘‘ The 
Grove House Academy for Young Gentlemen”’ in the 
Highgate Road, near by ‘‘ Weston’s Retreat ’’—an ill- 
fated attempt at a northern and miniature Cremorne. 
Then, in due sequence, came the discovery of Ainsworth 


and his superb illustrators, George Cruikshank (who 
was known 


personally to 
Mr. Fea in | 
youth) and | 
Phiz,”aper- 
ception of the 
romance at- 
taching to old 
buildings, and 
joy in such 
local relics as 
Canonbury 
Tower, Dick 
Turpin’s Oak, 
Finchley 
Manor House, 
and Enfield 
Chase— the 
suburban set- 
tings of the 
Gothic Litera- 
ture of ghosts 
and crime 


* “ Recollec- 
tions of Sixty 
Years.” By 
Allan Fea. 
With 16 illus- 
trations. 12s. 
6d. (Richards 


which the Early Victorian writers and their artists 
brought to such full perfection. Rambles farther afield 
followed—to Penshurst, Knole, Ightham Mote, and Cuck- 
field Place (the original of Ainsworth’s ‘‘ Rookwood ”’). 
Thus Mr. Fea was already on his road as the future historian 
of the ancient homes of England ere he had commenced 
his working career as an assistant in the library of the 
India Office. 

From here, through the influence of Sir George Bird- 
wood (Mr. Fea falls into a small error in saying this dis- 
tinguished man was the father of General Sir William 
Birdwood, the ‘“‘ Anzac’’ commander: the latter is a 
nephew of Sir George, being the son of his brother, Herbert 
Birdwood, the Anglo-Indian judge) and Sir Owen Tudor 
Burne, Mr. Fea went as private secretary to Lord Strath- 
nairn—the gallant Sir Hugh Rose of the Crimean War 
and the Indian Mutiny. He gives a vivid, but somewhat 
unkind, account of the veteran field-marshal’s eccentricities. 

One of Mr. Fea’s most interesting chapters relates his 
twenty years of service in the Bank of England, when 
conditions and staff were very different from what they 
are to-day. Whilst still here he published, in 1897, to 
the amazement of his confréres (whose interests mainly 
centred in their work or pleasures and sport), his first 
book, dealing with the flight of King Charles the Second 
after the Battle of Worcester to Boscobel. I can perhaps 
clear up a little archeological mystery mentioned by 
Mr. Fea in connection with this subject. He had heard 
that Queen Victoria possessed a walking-stick made from 
the wood of the Royal Oak which sheltered King Charles 
the Second, but when he applied to the Queen she denied 
possessing such a relic, and could not imagine how the 
report had originated. I suggest that Mr. Fea had 
received an erroneous account of the walking-stick which 
Prince Charles Edward Stuart left leaning against his 
bed after sleeping at Culloden House on the eve of the 
disastrous battle. This relic remained at Culloden House 
until the sale of 1897, when it was purchased for Queen 
Victoria at the price of £160. 

Early in life Mr. Fea was fortunate in meeting a sympa- 
thetic friend who shared with enthusiasm in his particular 
historical and archeological pursuits. This was the late 
Seymour Lucas, R.A.—that choice spirit who combined 
the skill of a costume and historical painter of the first 
rank and profound antiquarian knowledge with the appear- 
ance of a veteran jockey and the irrepressible jokes of a 
schoolboy. The two friends were associated in happy 
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View from Dartmouth Park 
(mid-nineteenth century). 
From a painting by W. G. Hine. 


Press.) From “ Recollections ot Sixty Years,” by Allan Fea (Grant Richards). 
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companionship for nearly forty years in many an archzo- 
logical jaunt or project. Mr. Fea wrote an official mono- 
graph of Seymour Lucas’s art twenty years ago: in his 
own “ Recollections’? we now have Seymour Lucas to 
the life as a man and the ever genial, hospitable host of 
New Place, Hampstead, and Priory Place, Blythburgh. 
This book gives an admirable idea of the artist’s varied 
qualities, which made his society always a tonic joy to his 
friends ; and there is a pleasant glimpse of Mrs. Lucas— 
the brilliantly clever wife, distinguished alike in both 
painting and converse. Both alas! are gone now, and 
thanks are due to Mr. Fea for recapturing the spirit of 
Noctes Lucasiane. 
S. M. ELLIs. 


ENTENTES AND EMBASSIES.* 


When we say that every schoolboy knows who imprisoned 
Montezuma and who strangled Atahualpa we are of course 
merely using a figure of speech. We don’t know our- 
selves and we are certain that not one schoolboy out of a 
hundred thousand could supply the exact answers. When 
however we use the cliché in a loose way to signify that 
schoolboys are not taught the things that matter we are 
on surer ground. For whereas very many schoolboys 
have a working knowledge of Joan of Arc and Richelieu 
and Louis XIV and Napoleon, very few could tell as much 
about Mehemet Ali or Orsini or Boulanger or Dreyfus or 
Marchand. And yet the influence of these on Anglo- 
French relations has not been inconsiderable and in two 
cases it has been profound. We certainly cannot appreciate 
the worth of an entente unless we have a real knowledge of 
events which in their time, and practically in ours, brought 
about a feeling of hostility between the two countries. 

Mr. Beckles Wilson’s book does something to remove the 
difficulty. In this work the drama of European politics is 
studied from a new angle. Taking as his background 
British diplomacy in Paris over a period of more than a 
century, the author studies as it were from the inside, 
and with a variety of intimate and personal details, the 
continuous drama played behind the scenes during the 
period from the Battle of Waterloo to the close of the Great 
War. Thus the wrapper. But a careful perusal of the 
volume itself seems to us to leave the claim unsubstantiated. 
Much of it is a little sketchy, and the diplomatic corre- 
spondence reproduced concerning the Franco-German War, 
the Fashoda incident, July, 1914, and the period of the 
Peace Conference is rather meagre. It seems to us that 
the author has tried to do two things not easily reconcilable. 
He attempts to give a picture of the intimate and social 
side of the Embassy, and then to enclose this within a 
heavy frame of diplomatic and ambassadorial activity. 
It is not an easy thing to do, and the result is that two 
classes of readers are not wholly satisfied. The reader 
who really cares to know how Palmerston grasped a 
particularly stinging nettle will not be much interested in 
what an ambassadress said when taking over the furniture 
of her predecessor. And the reader who genuinely enjoys 
along poem written by the daughter of a retiring ambassador 
(beginning “ Farewell, old house ’’ and so on) is not the 
class of person to take a deep interest in France’s aspirations 
in Syria or in the North African littoral. 

Probably Mr. Wilson realised that people nowadays 
will not take powder unless it is concealed in jam, and for 
this reason he has presented a mixture agreeable to the 
average palate. As a mixture his book is easy to take, 
and the underlying powder is wholesome and good. His 
presentation of Franco-British relations is done with a 
deft hand. These relations have always been in a state 
of flux and hardly have ambassadors had time to grow weary 
of cries of ‘‘ Vivent les Anglais ’’ before their ears have been 
assailed by yells of ‘A bas /’Angleterre.’’ If these things 
could be shewn in the form of a graph, the result would 
resemble nothing so much as a fever chart with the abrupt 


A narrative of Franco-British 
Beckles Wilson. 


* “The Paris Embassy.” 
Diplomatic Relations, 1814-1920. By 
(Ernest Benn.) 


and disconcerting zigzag characteristic of those documents. 
Tahiti, Syria, Egypt, Newfoundland and Siam have been 
causes of febrile excitement in the past and the extra- 
ordinary venom of the French during the Boer war is still 
fresh in the recollection of many people. With these 
episodes, some of which had a distinctly ugly look, Mr. 
Wilson deals skilfully if lightly. Out of evil good sometimes 
comes. The excitement over the Orsini affair led to a 
plethora of belligerent letters from French colonels. 
England’s reply was to raise the Volunteers and to give 
them the soothing motto ‘“‘ Defence not Defiance ’’—which 
of course drove the French colonels almost crazy. In time 
the Volunteers became the Territorials. The Territorials 
are now the framework round which our army for the 
next Great War will be erected. And should that army, 
in the Armageddon of to-morrow, fight on the side of 
France, such assistance will be the outcome of the truculence 
of French military anglophobes of nearly three quarters 
of a century ago. 

There are many good things in ‘‘ The Paris Embassy.” 
It would be hard to beat the tale of how Lord Westmorland, 
the Lord Privy Seal, when compelled to refuse a request 
from a French source, made use of the curious reply, 
“* Je voudrais si je coudrais mais je ne cannais pas.’’ When 
Lord Stuart de Rothesay was appointed to St. Petersburg 
his health had been shattered by a reckless life. He 
became afflicted with an odd sort of paralysis in which he 
lost control not of his mental faculties, but of his legs. 
His legs would run away with him. He could not stop 
himself and was frequently brought up short by a lamp- 
post or a railing, or, what was more serious, by some 
scandalised functionary of the Imperial Court. Character- 
istically French is the following. In August, 1885, there was 
a prodigous outburst of Anglophobia in Paris. Henri 
Rochefort in his newspaper charged the British military 
authorities in the Sudan with downright assassination. 
A certain Olivier Pain, a French journalist and ex-Com- 
munist, had been employed by the Turks as a secret 
agent. In the spring of 1884 he set off to join the Mahdi. 
When he disappeared for a few months Rochefort boldly 
announced that he had been done away with by Lord 
Wolseley who had paid fifty pounds for Pain’s head. The 
actual assassin was a Major H. H. Kitchener, “‘ un sinistre 
gvédin nourri de psaumes et abreuvé de whisky.’’ Wolseley 
and the sinistre grédin being out of reach, Rochefort urged 
that vengeance should be taken upon the ambassador, 
Lord Lyons. ‘A partir d’aujourd'hui il est notre Otage ! 
Sa vieille peau est le gage de la satisfaction qui nous est due.” 

Mr. Beckles Wilson smiles at these things and makes us 
smile too. But all through his volume he is sturdily 
insistent that the French all along have been, are, and will 
be our best friends in Europe. We do not quarrel with 
this. And in any case much water—and blood—have 
flowed under the bridges of the Yser and the Somme since 
those days of pin-pricks over Fashoda and Siam. 


F. E. Wuitton (Lieut.-Colonel). 


CANADA TO-DAY.* 


Distressed by the decay of “ spiritual gaiety’’ in the 
civilisation of to-day, and buoyed by the hope that in 
such a “‘ virgin land as Canada ”’ he might discover a people 
with “ joy in their work,’’ Mr. C. Henry Warren set out on 
his expedition to that country with “a tiny etching ”’ of 
“a little East Anglian town, crazily clustered about the 
magnificent spire of its church.’’ Whenever he looked at 
that little etching in ‘‘ that syncopated land”’ it put a 
keener edge on his disappointment; for it spoke of the 
things that the New World lacked, and lacked utterly. 
What were those things? A high standard of morality 
in matters of trade. Gaiety in labour. Excellent 
craftsmanship. 

And so Mr. Warren came to the title of his book : ‘‘ Wild 

* “Wild Goose Chase. Being the Journal of an intimate 


Adventure into the New World.”” By C. Henry Warren. 6s. 
(Faber & Gwyer.) 
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Goose Chase.’’ He travelled steerage, and so began the 
first phase of his disillusion. He had supposed that the 
“horrors of steerage’’ were of the past, but discovered 
they are so much of the present that the sight of his berth 
card brings to his memory “ a foul and noisome darkness.”’ 
Nor did his long railway journey on the C.P.R. bring 
surcease. And Medicine Hat, the first prairie town he 
sampled, deepened his disappointment. 

“A little community of people who, though so far removed 
from the complexities of our sophisticated civilisation, sought 
with all their might to lay hold on that sophistication. And 
the tragedy was that they could no more than clutch it by the 
fringe. Their music was typified in the saxophone, whose 
appeal is solely to the nerves of the solar plexus ; their hold on 
the purging and enriching art of the drama went no farther than 
the crude and cloying melodrama of the films ; and the willing- 
ness with which they paid tribute to the beauty parlour showed 
what value they set upon the purely sensuous appeal.” 

If Mr. Warren expected conditions would be different 
and better at Lake Louise with its much vaunted tourist 
hotel, or in British Columbia and its glowingly advertised 
fruit-farming, he was fated to be deceived. To him, the 
highly coloured apples of British Columbia are ‘‘ Dead 
Sea Apples.’”’ And others would agree with him. 

““ Down in the valley I saw numerous instances of ex-officers 
who had spent the whole of their gratuity in coming out here 
to what they had imagined would be the greenest escape possible 
from memories of the war they had come through. They 
bought up small farms, sunk their money in them, and slaved 
through the first few years to get things shipshape, only to find 
in the end that the rich fruit they had coaxed out of the land 
apparently wasn’t wanted !”’ 


So his four months’ wandering in Canada resulted in 
Mr. Warren discovering that instead of finding a people 
happy in living a simple life he had lighted upon a people 
who, having dared to cast away their old tradition, were 
not spiritually vital enough to create a new. They had 
succumbed to the influence of their geographical neighbour. 
They have ‘“‘ thought to hide their essential poverty by 
importing the tinselled gauds of the crudest culture our 
present-day world has to show: to wit, America.” 

Such are the main counts of Mr. Warren’s indictment. 
It is written with sadness rather than anger. There is 
indeed a note of pathos in the confession of the failure of 
his quest. Doubtless it will evoke some kind of an official 
rejoinder, but in that event it is to be hoped that the reply 
will take some account of the essence of Mr. Warren's 
impeachment, which goes deeper than mere local conditions. 
Indeed his book, so finely written and infused with so 
lofty an ideal, is more a tract for all time than an impeach- 
ment of contemporary conditions. 

HENRY C. SHELLEY. 


THOMAS BURKE'S NEW BOOK.* 


The jobs we like best are not always the easiest to do. 
This job—a self-imposed job—of reviewing Thomas 
Burke's new book I find most difficult. I don’t know 
what to say about it. You see, I have known Thomas 
Burke since he was a boy, and during all the years of our 
friendship have followed his upward career with inex- 
pressible delight. 

This is his first full-length novel. It is also, I may say 
at once, the best thing he has done. It is imbued with 
all the force and fire that one associates with the name of 
Thomas Burke. It has the same fine sense of colour, the 
same rich underlying humour. And it has something 
added to these qualities. On a mere point of technique 
it shows a marked advance in its handling and mastery of 
dialogue. His characters no longer talk with a touch of 
the American accent, which used to be one of their minor 
failings. They are simple and direct in speech, and they 
are witty, as indeed most Cockneys are. There you have 
one of the secrets of Thomas Burke’s genius. His people 
always belong to the setting in which it pleases him to 
place them. They are the real thing. They are alive. 

* “The Sun in Splendour,’ By Thomas Burke, 7s. 6d. 
(Constable.) 


You know them intimately, as you never get to know the 
man next door. They become, if not your friends, for 
some of them are not of a friendly nature; they become, 
anyway, people you are tremendously interested in. You 
know that they are going to do things, that things are 
going to happen to them, that they will react upon one 
another as people do in the everyday world, and without 
the adventitious aid of a meddlesome wire-puller. 

“The Sun in Splendour ’’ has no plot, in the accepted 
sense of that word. No great novel ever was written 
round a plot. Or, if it were, the plot went to pieces as 
soon as the human creations of the author took matters 
into their own hands. This is not to say that the book 
has no plan or definite aim. It is a novel with a purpose, 
as again all great novels must be. The purpose is not 
obtrusive. There is no message explicitly stated. But 
those who have the wit to understand will see that purpose 
shining through every page. That is another of the secrets 
of Thomas Burke’s genius. He has that power, so rare 
in writers, of making his purpose illumine his story and 
add a new lustre to its beauty. Stories with a purpose are 
too often all purpose and no story. Here the story itself 
is paramount throughout. 

And I would it were a longer story. For though this is 
a novel beyond the average length it is far too short. One 
wants to know more, a considerable deal more, about these 
people who throng aboutus as we read. There are so 
many of them, and they are all so vividly and faithfully 
limned into being that when one leaves us we miss him 
as we miss a congenial spirit with whom we have been having 
an exciting time. It is not enough that this particular 
character or group of characters is instantly replaced by 
another character or group of characters equally exciting 
and companionable. We want more of every one of them, 
There are two men introduced in the first chapter, Frumpin 
and Darkless, that we would like to go home with. We 
would like to know their past history and their ultimate 
fate. And so it is with all the people in this enlivening 
book. Which is to say that the book is a masterpiece of 
character delineation. Only a finely wrought imagination 
wedded to deep insight can create men and women 
who, though they manifestly bore or irritate one another, 
never bore or irritate us. That is perhaps because, in this 
instance, the story moves so fast. From one London 
scene to another we are hurried along in such a tempest of 
emotion that we can hardly keep pace with our own ever- 
changing moods. There is one passage in the book, 
describing the flight of two motor-bandits, which for 
economy of means and spaciousness of effect has never 
been better done by any author. 

That however is only one of the passages equally, 
possessively, thrilling. And now that my space is almost 
filled I find that I have said nothing of the tenderness of 
feeling, the ripe philosophy, the picturesqueness and the 
grotesquerie, and above all the magnificent command of 
English displayed by Thomas Burke. 

This is a book to be bought and read, not borrowed—or, 
if borrowed, never to be returned to its owner. It is not 
a book to be read just once and then thrown aside and for- 
gotten. It is a book that, being read a first time, will be 
re-read many times. And here I find myself about to say 
once more what I have said. before and got into trouble 
for saying: A book that is not worth reading twice is not 
worth reading at all. 

‘* The Sun in Splendour ”’ is a book superbly well worth 
reading. 


Epwin PuGu. 


GALSWORTHY AS POET.* 


Some years ago Mr. John Galsworthy published a book 
of poems which he called ‘‘ Moods, Songs and Doggerels.”’ 
His ‘“‘ Verses New and Old,” a slim volume of fifty numbers, 
contains pieces from that volume with others collected or 


* “ Verses New and Old.” By John Galsworthy. 3s. 6d. 
(Heinemann. ) 
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printed for the first time. Without reference to the 
earlier book, it is impossible to say just what has been 
rejected and what retained; but one thing is certain, 
and that is that, unless Mr. Galsworthy was over modest 
in his original classification, as very likely he was, he 
has given none of the “‘ doggerels ’’ a second showing. For 
there is certainly nothing in the new book which could 
properly be called doggerel. It is all genuine poetry— 
not merely the recreation of a prose-writer, as Thackeray’s 
verse was, but as much part of its author’s serious pro- 
duction as Hardy’s poetry is of his. 

That is not to say that Mr. Galsworthy is so good a poet 
as he is a prose writer; and it is no doubt in just recogni- 
tion of his true medium that he has written so much in 
prose, so little in verse. Often into the prose of his novels, 
without any conscious striving after a “‘ poetic’’ effect by 
fine writing, he puts a touch of that nameless magic which 
is the essence of poetry. Such touches are to seek in his 
verse. But for compensation one finds many good quali- 
ties, all proper to the art: a grave sincerity, distinction 
both of thought and utterance, a happy and seeming effort- 
less choice of words, a pleasant lucidity, an austere economy, 
and true joy in the visible beauty of the world. 

Mr. Galsworthy rarely attempts a sustained flight, or a 
cerebral elaboration of his primal impulse. He is an anno- 
tator of mood, a singer of the song which springs direct 
from the suggestion, and ends with its fading. Sometimes 
he is content just to set down the outward aspect of what 
has stirred him, and to leave the moral implicit. For 
instance : 

‘“‘O the Downs high to the cool sky ; 
And the feel of the sun-warmed moss ; 
And each cardoon, like a full moon, 
Fairy-spun of the thistle floss ; 

And the beech grove, and the wood-dove, 
And the trail where the shepherds pass ; 
And the lark’s song, and the wind-song, 
And the scent of the parching grass!” 
Or again : 
‘Sharp against a sky of grey 

Pigeon’s nest in naked tree ; 

Every silver twig up-curled, 

Not a budding leaf unfurled, 

Not a breath to fan the day ! 


“World aspiring and severe, 
Not a hum of fly or bee, 
Not a song, and not a cry, 
Not a perfume stealing by ; 
Stillest moment of the year!” 


Sometimes, on the other hand, he points, though never 
with any violence of emphasis, the moral : 
” Blue sky, grey stones, and the far sea, 
The lark’s song trilling over me ; 
Grey stones, blue sky, and the green weed— 
You have no sense that I can read; 
Nor on the wind’s breath passing by 
Comes any meaning melody ! 
Blue sky, grey stones, and the far sea, 
Lark’s song, green weed, wind melody— 
You are! And must accepted be!”’ 


The mood of acceptance is very characteristic of Mr, 
Galsworthy. He is a stoic, who would cry to God : 


‘Make firm in me a heart too brave 
To ask Thee anything!” 


Yet he is not merely passive. He praises courage : 
“For faith—without it—has no sense ; 
And love to wind of doubt and tremor sways ; 
And life for ever quaking marsh must tread.” 
He knows the temper of Quixote : 
“Come! Let us lay a crazy lance in rest, 
And tilt at windmills under a wild sky!” 
And the desire of escape from human complexities : 
“Tell me of Progress if you will, 
But give me sunshine on a hill.” 
To read these poems is not only to receive a real artistic 
pleasure but, what # equally valuable, to acquire a deeper 
knowledge of the mind of their author. 


FRANCIS BICKLEY. 


LETTERS OF AN INDIVIDUALIST.* 


Sir Ernest Benn appears to imagine that all will be well 
with the world if we had unlimited competition and as 
little government as possible. This point of view he has 
applied to all sorts of subjects; for example unemploy- 
ment, house building, the capital levy, the coal strike 
and the follies of the Food Council; and there is little 
doubt that Sir Ernest will soon write to The Times objecting 
to a fixed Easter, on the grounds that some sect or the 
other is not being allowed to do as it likes. 

There is something very frank about Sir Ernest Benn. 
In a previous book he told us that he was doing very well 
as a capitalist, and one gathers from this book that he will 
quite naturally object if anyone tries to stop this successful 
career by any new-fangled notions of Tory Democracy 
or Socialism or any other fads. Now he has undoubtedly 
a good case when he attacks the politicians for their 
empty-headed election “ stunts,’’ and the bureaucrats 
for their inefficiency and gross wastefulness. When he 
writes: ‘It would be interesting to know how many 
bureaucrats we are now paying for no other service than 
attending to the paying of themselves and their colleagues,”’ 
he gets near an important error in modern public life. 
He is quite right when he points out there would probably 
be more houses built if there were less than two hundred 
and seventy or so Housing Acts ! 

But Sir Ernest must not make his common sense into 
amonomania. He must not hastily be misled into imagin- 
ing that because free competition has been good for him, 
therefore it is inevitably the only doctrine for the whole 
nation. He appears to believe that State or social control 
is a modern fad, whereas free competition is the old 
established doctrine of the ages. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth. Freedom to do what one liked in trade 
was mainly the new gospel of the parvenus, merchants, 
and manufacturers of the eighteenth century; while the 
economic history of civilisation, from the days of barbarism 
to the great state of ancient Rome, and down through the 
Middle Ages until the French Revolution, had been a long 
record of social control in every department of industrial 
life. Sir Ernest Benn has forgotten that it is he who is 
the revolutionary ; it is he who is defying the established 
economic gospel of the great bulk of the world, and laying 
down a new code of ethics of the devil take the hindermost. 
Little wonder he has to confess The Times welcomed his 
letters because he represented a minority. Still it is a 
good, wholesome thing to have such a frank® controver- 
sialist as he is, who states his views without disguise. 


ERRING EARLS AND OTHERS.i 


It is a delight to welcome another fine volume from the 
pen of Mr. Roughead, than whom there is no more in- 
defatigable, more competent investigator in the depart- 
ment of Scottish criminal annals. All his work carries the 
stamp of authoritativeness and exhaustiveness, of careful 
research and [painstakingness indicative of a skilful 
historian. A noteworthy feature of Mr. Roughead’s 
contributions to this, his favourite form of literature, is 
their novelty—the dishing-up of something either entirely 
new, or something once known but long” passed out of 
remembrance. 

One wonders how many people have heard of William 
Mitchell, the Tincklarian Doctor of the Edinburgh Bow 
Head, pewterer and prophet, preacher and poet, and 
peripatetic pamphleteer. An ordinary tin-plate worker 
who dubbed himself ‘‘ Doctor,’’ he compiled a veritable 
library of lucubrations most quaint and curious, with often 
exasperating titles and upon a variety of topics, mostly 
worthless and ephemeral, yet introducing occasional 
snatches of shrewd philosophy and pawky humour. 

* “ The Letters of an Individualist to The Times, 1921-1926.” 
By Ernest J. P. Benn. 3s. 6d. (Benn.) 


¢ “The Rebel Earl and Other Studies.” By William 
Roughead. 10s. 6d. (Edinburgh: Green.) 
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Mitchell passed most of his singular career in Edinburgh 
until in 1740 death silenced his vitriolic tongue and his 
stinging pen, to the intense relief of the city clergy who were 
perhaps the most accessible targets for his wrath and 
ribaldry. It is certain that few have heard of the wicked 
‘‘ Edinburgh Triumvirate,’’ and fewer still have seen their 
gruesome caricature limned on a broadsheet unearthed in 
the British Museum, and of which Mr. Roughead furnishes 
an admirable reproduction. 

As for Francis Stewart, the Rebel (fifth) Earl of Bothwell 
(not Mary’s lover), students of Scottish history are well 
acquainted with him. His persistently evil life and 
innumerable nefarious deeds have never been presented 
with such revealing thoroughness as in the study which 
gives title to Mr. Roughead’s book. Bothwell was the 
stormy petrel of the politics of his time. He lived in the 
most lawless and licentious period of Scotland’s story, 
pursuing his dastardly machinations with an elusiveness 
which might have brought him the crown itself if matters 
had eventuated as, no doubt, he wished they might. Born 
of the blood royal he was really one of the heirs to the 
monarchy both of Scotland and of England, as a legitimated 
grandson of James the Fifth, and cousin of that Most High 
and Mighty Prince, James the Sixth. It is now tolerably 
certain that he did plot against the life of the latter by his 
weird, unholy trafficking with the witches of North Ber- 
wick, one of the ugliest and blackest episodes in Scottish 
superstitious record. A pushful adventurer, watching ever 
for the main chance, Stewart’s failure and ignoble finish 
serve to show how sure and certain, despite delays, the re- 
ward of iniquity and the policy of the selfseeker generally is. 

The career of another Stewart, Patrick, the Pirate Earl 
of Orkney, constitutes a fit companion sketch to that of 
his kinsman of Bothwell. Patrick’s is the most unsavoury 
name in Orcadian annals. He was inhuman every inch 
of him—a cruel, perfidious, vindictive monster who went 
the length of enacting that if anyone afforded either help 
or relief to vessels distressed by tempest or to shipwrecked 
crews, he should be punished in his person and fined at 
the Earl’s pleasure. Only after prolonged imprisonment 
and constant off-puttings of the courts was he finally 
brought to justice: ‘‘ The ministers finding him so ignorant 
that he could scarce repeat the Lord’s Prayer intreated the 
Council to delay his execution some few days till he were 
better informed, and received the Lord’s Supper. So he 
communicated upon the Lord’s Day, the 5th of Februare 
[1615] and was beheaded at the Mercate Crosse of Edinburgh 
upon Monday the 6th of Februare.”’ 

Again, how many have heard of those causes célébres of 
last century—the cases of Constance Kent and Adelaide 
Bartlett, the one presenting a psychological puzzle which 
Freud would have relished: the other, the Dark Lady of 
Pimlico, arraigned on one of the most remarkable of 
London murder charges, but acquitted, the trial ending 
with an amazing popular acclamation of her counsel, Sir 
Edward Clarke. Another paper tells the story of the 
Haddington crimes of 1829, a resurrected narrative of 
which modern Haddingtonians may have little or no 
knowledge. 

Mr. Roughead’s style is reminiscent of that of Andrew 
Lang. The volume is packed with a fullness of extra- 
-ordinarily fascinating material and is sure to be read with 
avidity upon both sides of the Tweed. Eight of the 
chapters are concerned with the author’s own country, 
while two deal with England. There are ten unique 
illustrations, an amusing and interesting Introduction, 
and the dedication is to John Buchan, “as the only 
begetter ’’ of the ‘‘ Rebel Earl ’’ himself. 

W. S. CROCKETT. 


A TRIO.* 


The hopes raised by “ The Little French Girl”’ are 
abundantly fulfilled in this strikingly poignant picture 
* “ The Old Countess.” By Anne Douglas Sedgwick. 7s. 6d. 
(Constable.)—‘‘ Goblin Market.’”’ By H. de Vere Stacpoole. 


7s. 6d. (Cassells..\—‘‘ Gates of Brass.’’ By Joan Sutherland. 
3s. 6d. (Cassells.) 


of Madame de Lamotderie. In one sense this pitiful old 
painted harridan, with her senile passion for Richard 
Graham, dominates the book. Her elastic reminiscences 
of former glories in her Paris salon, her furies, ingratitudes, 
and insensate passions are there all the time, but they are 
only a background for, and remain subservient to, the 
main issues which centre round Graham, Jill his wife 
(visitors to the neighbourhood) and Marthe Ludérac, 
under whose hospitality Madame is spending her old age. 
Richard spends his days painting, Jill in scouring the 
country in her car, their love is of the idyllic, smoothly- 
flowing variety, untouched by passion. The advent of 
Marthe brings in a subtly spiritual element, and it is the 
deep affection” between Jill and Marthe, side by side with 
the undeniable affinity between Richard and Marthe, that 
call all Miss Sedgwick’s powers into action. But she 
has succeeded. Marthe with her love for injured animals, 


Photo by E. O. Hoppé. 


Anne Douglas Sedgwick 
(Mrs. de Selincourt). 


her tenderness, first with her tragic mother and later with 
the wicked old countess, the repression of her passionate 
nature, is a triumph. Typically English Jill, too, makes 
a steady and sure appeal, she is a sportsman, and ready 
to play.the game, when her life is crumbling about her, 
for the sake of the two she loves so dearly. It is inevitable 
that there should be a tragic ending, but the triumphant 
note about it robs it of its sadness. 

Out of strangely unpromising material Mr. Stacpoole 
has developed an arresting story. The title, of course, 
is borrowed from Christina Rossetti’s poem, so pregnant 
with thoughts and meanings. Many years of a barren, 
loveless existence with his cold, cynical wife, Selina, had 
left their impress on Anthony Harrop, had starved his 
capacity for affection almost to the point of extinction, 
and made of him a very unheroic hero. In a sudden 
desire for relaxation from his humdrum life, we see him 
stumbling into a night club in ‘‘ Goblin Market.’’ There 
he finds a young girl who is doomed to ply the goblin’s 
trade, but who by her frailty appeals to his tenderer 
feelings. He escorts her home and, on finding that she 
is really ill, calls in a local doctor. The illness continues, 
and the doctor orders her away. By various ruses, which 
are not without suspicion or amusement, Anthony manages 
to take her to the Isle of Wight, where they realise that 
kindly interest on the one side, and gratitude on the 
other, have developed into love. The story itself is sad, 
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but that is not the prevailing note, for through it Mr. 
Stacpoole steadily redeems the insignificant, ineffectual 
Anthony, cuts away the outer crust which had been 
steadily growing and lets his sterling qualities filter through. 
Selina, too, is admirably drawn. As if by magic, so subtly 
is it done, she is changed from a marble statue into real 
flesh and blood. The minor characters are all vividly 
etched in, but the triumph of the book is that the author 
has brushed away the dull, grey outer coverings of his 
people and revealed so much pure gold. 

Another cold, hard, unresponsive wife figures in ‘‘ Gates 
of Brass,’ but there is no redemption here. There had 
been no pretence of love between Beatrix and Rex Trent- 
ham, nevertheless Beatrix considered herself greatly 
injured by Rex’s friendship for the Warwicks. This 
friendship led to complications very unexpected by Rex 
and very devastating in their results. Pamela Warwick 
brings tragedy upon herself and Rex, and, being drowned 
at sea shortly after, leaves him to bear the whole brunt. 
His love for her daughter Geraldine, and the latter’s 
misjudging of him, through the silence which he maintains 
until it is broken for him, form the chief interest of the 
book. The shadow that lies between them is convincingly 
and at times powerfully drawn, likewise their attempts 
to dissipate it, but Rex’s chivalry holds good through 
thick and thin. Miss Sutherland gives an excellent back- 
ground of life in South Africa, but the principal characters 
stand out in sharp relief and carry the problems through 
to a happy solution. 


L. O. 


WILLIAM CANTON’S POEMS.* 


William Canton’s poetry was practically over soon after 
his fortieth year, except for the children’s poems sown 
through his delightful “‘ W. V.”’ books. In later years he 
read little poetry—‘‘ I used to read it more than anything 
else, but now I can hardly stand it ’’ (a common experience 
of poets)—and his own he valued slightly, though at the 
back of his mind was a better knowledge of its worth than 
he allowed his surface consciousness to hold. I found it 
an almost impossible job to persuade him to let me try 
a selection in the ‘‘ sixpenny poets’; and he was gratified 
and amazed that so many people found that selection a 
delight. How utterly his poetry had been forgotten was 
shown when one of the best known poets and most persistent 
reviewers of my own generation burst into Messrs. Benn’s 
office and exclaimed: ‘‘ I say, that’s an interesting series, 
that sixpenny one of yours! Who's this new man that 
nobody ever heard of—Canton ? What’s his veal name ? ” 
It proved hard to convince him that ‘‘ William Canton ”’ 
was not a pen-name of someone like Mr. H. G. Wells. 

Of course ‘‘ A Child’s Book of Saints ’’ has been read by 
hundreds of thousands, and the ‘‘ W. V.”’ books by very 
many; and there is quite a well-established tradition that 
William Canton wrote charming poetry about children. 
He did; the best of it as good as any of its kind. But 
I think his strongest claim to remembrance is this—that 
his work is the most vivid contemporary expression of the 
glamour and sense of infinitely expanded horizons that 
came to our forefathers sixty years ago. Huxley in 1879 
praised ‘‘ Through the Ages ”’ as the first attempt of poetry 
to use “‘ the new material of science.’’ Canton’s use of 
this ‘‘ new material ’’ was a fuller and more catholic use 
than Tennyson’s, masterly as that was; it was more 
deeply charged with emotion and enthusiasm. He was 
stirred not only by the revelations of geology and biology, 
but even more by those of anthropology. Max Miiller, no 
less than Huxley, saw this; Walter Pater, seeking to push 
behind the clear loveliness of Hellenic myth to the clouds 
and mystery of its origins, recognised that Canton’s atti- 
tude and conception were individual and illuminating. 
Canton’s words to me, of a fellow-artist, were true earlier 
of himself: ‘ I like Collingwood’s work. There is a whole 
world of archzxological lore behind every sentence.’ This 


“The Poems of William Canton.” 5s. (Harrap.) 


“‘ whole world of archzological lore ’’’ deeply suffuses his 
prose; but its first expression was in his verse. He had 
always the vision that he ascribes to the hero of his ‘‘ Pearls 
and Simples’’; in the wind-blown dust, 


“Lo! among her own, 
He sees sweep past, unworshipped and unknown, 
The venerable mother of mankind!” 


There are whole long poems compact—if one may use 
so stolid a word, of what is intangible and glamorous—of 
this quality. There are shorter poems that are just a flash 
falling on our vision from this fire-mist of antiquity—such 
as ‘‘ The Haunted Bridge,’’ which brought him a delighted 
letter from T. E. Brown: 


“An ancient ivy grips its walls, 
Tall grasses tuft its coping-stones ; 
Beneath, through citron shadow, falls 
The stream in drowsy undertones. 


‘““No road leads hence. The stonechat flits 
Along green fallow grey with stone ; 
But here a dark-eyed urchin sits, 
To whom the Painted Men were known.” 


Space compels me to be frugal; I shall say nothing of 
the children’s poems that are already accepted. But his 
passionate love of children is one of the primary strands 
in his other poems. It is the underlying emotion in some 
of his lovely classical poems, which Max Miiller rejoiced in. 
The Victorian poets, with one vast harvesting that filled 
their baskets, exhausted for our race the poetical possi- 
bilities of Greek myth, that had yielded golden apples to 
Keats and Wordsworth and Shelley, no less than to Marlowe 
and Milton. Canton was in this last gathering; and his 
classical poems have a clear, moving beauty. His genera- 
tion worked differently from ours—‘‘ We were all notebook 
men in my youth,” he told me. But we, who are not 
notebook men, can surely admit merit in the method when 
it produces such a succession of touches, resulting in a 
mighty landscape, as make ‘‘ Comfort on Pelion ’’ or form 
the exquisite light and shades of ‘‘ The God and the School- 
boy,” or, in both classical and non-classical poems, gives 
us a thousand glimpses such as this : 


“The little red-roofed town where he was born 
Sits robin-like amid the trees and snow.” 


He was a man who suffered intensely, and at times his 
verse is almost too poignant to read. For witness read the 
four magnificent sonnets, ‘‘ The Latter Law ’’—which he 
himself thought his best verse; or ‘‘ Crying, Abba, 
Father ’’ or ‘‘ The Mantelpiece ”’ : 


“The elfin horns blew crystal-clear ! 
No more we two those horns shall hear. 
Her sprightly feet are lapped in clay— 
Joy’s very feet! O Yesterday ! 
Beloved playmate, are you dead ? 
Winifred ! Winifred !” 


His son, who has skilfully edited this collection, places this 
beneath the wonderful “ L’alouett’, l’'alouette mont en 
haut,”’ the eight airy lines which send the lark floating 
heavenwards. 

I knew him during many years, and possess over six 
hundred letters from him—letters abounding in courage 
and moments of descriptive loveliness or joyous humour, 
but without a single sentence of complaint. During the 
last twenty-five years of his long and laborious life he was 
unknown to the literary public, and had to undertake one 
heavy task after another. He was working for the Bible 
Society the day he died, over eighty. He was “‘ with the 
great unpaid,’’ as his friend Collingwood wrote after his 
death. But if the English world cares now to know what 
inexhaustible delicacy of thought and feeling, what valour 
and imagination went into a quarter of a century’s ‘‘ vamp- 
ing’’ for the Bible Society, it can; for here is the flower 
of this man’s unfettered genius when he was young. 


EDWARD THOMPSON. 
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Buy a book a week! 


DUCKWORTH’S 


New Readers’ Library 


Pocket Editions of important copyright works by eminent 
modern authors. Printed on thin paper and bound in 
flexible cloth boards. Size 7 x 4}inches. 3s. 6d. net each, 


FIRST TWELVE VOLUMES READY IN MAY 
1. GREEN MANSIONS. The Rima Book 


BY W. H. HUDSON 


An enthralling story of imaginative adventure in the 
tropical forest. 


2. THE POLYGLOTS 
A NOVEL BY WILLIAM GERHARDI 


The amorous adventures of a young man in cosmopolitan 
society. 


3. THE SEA AND THE JUNGLE 
REVISED EDITION. BY H. M. TOMLINSON 


A remarkable account of the sea and jungle, full of exciting 
incidents. 


4. THE ROADMENDER 
BY MICHAEL FAIRLESS 
New Edition, with additional matter, of this famous book. 


5. THE TERROR: A Fantasy 
BY ARTHUR MACHEN 


Revised edition of a haunting story by the author of ‘‘ The 
Bowman.” 


6. LOST DIARIES 
BY MAURICE BARING 


A very clever and amusing skit. Passages from the lost 
diaries of Hamlet, Christopher Columbus, and others. 


7. THE BONADVENTURE 
BY EDMUND BLUNDEN 


The adventures of the famous poet as an amateur purser 
on a cargo ship. 


8. SUCCESS and Other Sketches 
BY R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 


Inspired tales of many countries by the famous Scottish 
traveller. 


9. BIRDS AND MAN 
BY W. H. HUDSON 


The greatest of bird lovers here pours out the treasures of 
his knowledge of English birds. 


10. THE BLACK MONK 
BY ANTON TCHEKOFF 


Twelve stories specially selected for their appeal to British 
readers. 


11. GOD’S COUNTRY 


BY JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD 
How the author, a great hunter and killer, was converted 
by the beauty of Spring in the Canadian Rockies to fellow- 
ship with animals and nature. 

12. BUCOLIC COMEDIES 
BY EDITH SITWELL 
Truth and beauty, fantasy and humour, are inextricably 
mixed in this volume of poems. 


To be followed at short intervals by other equally interesting 
volumes, particulars of which can be had on application. 


GERALD DUCKWORTH & CO., LTD. 
3, Henrietta Street London, W.C.2 


Notable Novels published by 


DUCKWORTH’S 


SUN AND MOON 
A NOVEL OF CHINESE LIFE 


BY VINCENT GOWEN. 7/6 net 


“Timothy Herrick became the subject of Peking 
scandal—it was whispered that he had gone Chinese 
and set up house in an obscure hutung of the Tartar 
city where he lived the life of a Mandarin with a 


Chinese wife and four concubines. . . . The finest first 
novel we have read for a long time.” —Morning Post 
GEMINI 


BY C. LLOYD JONES. = 7/6 net 


The story of a beautiful girl whose possessive, almost 
merciless, devotion to her twin brother brought 
trouble into the lives of at least four people. 
Through the whole story sounds the murmur of the 
second oldest contest in the world. 


ONE WHO WOULD 
BY C.G. L. DU CANN. 7/6 net 


“‘ Surely the women that cross the pathway of Keith 
Auliffe, barrister, the likeable hero of ‘One Who 
Would ’—are unusually interesting types! .. . 
There are simply heaps of good points in this alluring 
novel which is one that fiction lovers should take 
care not to miss.’’—The Lady 


THE PASSIONATE CLOWNS 
BY HOLT MARVELL, author of ‘‘ Husks 
in May.” 7/6 net. 
A story of quite exceptional originality and wit and 
malice. 

OLD SAVAGE and Other Stories 
BY JEAN DEVANNY, author of ‘“ The 
Butcher Shop.” 7/6 net 


““Some of the short stories contained in this col- 
lection are masterpieces of their kind. The picture 
of Colonial life that is presented is brutal and un- 
compromising. But it is convincing.’’—The Scotsman 


THE PFENNIGER FAILING 
BY. JOHN HARGRAVE, author of 
“‘Harbottle.”” 7/6 net 


The unusual story of a family—father, mother and 
daughter—all under the spell of asuggestion of which 
they are unconscious. 


COCKADOODLE 
BY C. E. LAWRENCE. 7/6 net 


Dolores, who recovers her man from the machina- 
tions of Another, and brings herself and him to 
happiness, is a heroine of a very unusual kind. 


ECHO 
BY SHAW DESMOND. 7/6 net 


Only an eyewitness could have achieved the tre- 
mendous vigour and intense reality of this story of 
desperate fights and fateful love in the Circus 
Maximus of Rome. 


THE BONDWOMAN 
BY G. U. ELLIS, author of “ Every Man’s 
Desire.” 7/6 net 


How a man loved two women and lost them both. 
In Dr. Ballantyne, Mr. Ellis has portrayed a charac- 
ter of unusual force and intellect. 


GERALD DUCKWORTH CO., LTD. 
3, Henrietta Street London, W.C.2 
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SPINOZA.* 


““The Oldest Biography of Spinoza,” in its original 
French, occupies only thirty-five pages of this book, the 
rest of the two hundred being devoted to a translation of 
it by Professor Wolf of London University, a preface, an 
introduction, and several appendices. It is, in a word, a 
book for students; and the two hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of Spinoza’s death makes it timely. Professor 
Wolf discusses the question of the authorship of this first 
biography and is disposed to ascribe it to Sieur Jean 
Maximilian Lucas, a French refugee journalist living in 
Holland. Whoever the author was, he has drawn an 
attractive, though probably only partially accurate, 
portrait of the great Jewish philosopher whose life, like 
the lives of most saints, bears testimony to the stupidity, 
intolerance and blindness of mankind in the presence of 
new ideas. 

In the twentieth century those who read the work of 
this Dutch Cartesian philosopher, of Portuguese Jewish 
origin, who earned his living by grinding lenses, must find 
it difficult to capture the frame of mind which led his 
contemporaries to regard him as a dangerous member of 
society. The very words of those who looked upon him 
with the greatest abhorrence are a tribute to him. 
Sebastian Kortholt, for instance, in the preface to his 
father’s book, ‘‘ On Three Great Impostors’”’ (1700), writes 
with unconscious naiveté of how Spinoza devoted himself 
to his studies ‘‘ far into the night, and for the most part 
toiled over his dark writings by lamplight from the tenth 
evening hour until the third, and mostly abstained from 
human intercourse in the daytime, so that not an hour 
be lost for the work of his own undoing, and the perdition 
of others.’’ Spinoza’s wickedness is deduced from facts 
which testify to his goodness. He devoted time to his 
pupils free of charge, “for he was a bad Atheist 
gratuitously.’”’ ‘‘ Never did an oath or a frivolous remark 
about God pass the lips of Spinoza,’”’ yet, when he came 
to die, ‘‘ he gave up his impure soul and breathed his last 
breath peacefully in the presence of only a doctor of 
medicine from Amsterdam.’’ What imp of the perverse 
is it that induces heresy-hunters to provide the very 
material which exposes their own foolishness ? 

The Jews are said to have wished to overlook his revolu- 
tionary ideas if he would consent to conform outwardly 


* “The Oldest Biography of Spinoza.’’ Edited by Professor 
A. Wolf. 6s. (Allen & Unwin.) 


to their rites, going so far as to offer him a pension, and his 
refusal to connive at this piece of hypocrisy, which should 
have established his sincerity, served merely to provoke 
them further. Inevitably the day came when Baruch 
Espinosa, the ‘‘ God-intoxicated man,’’ who, according to 
Renan, came nearest to seeing God, was excommunicated 
with the following magnificent rhetoric: ‘‘ Cursed be he 
by day and cursed be he by night ; cursed be he when he 
lies down, and cursed be he when he rises up; cursed be 
he when he goes out, and cursed be he when he comes in. 
The Lord will not pardon him ; the anger and wrath of the 
Lord will rage against this man, and bring upon him all 
the curses which are written in the Book of the Law. . . .” 


HERMON OULD. 


RUSSIA TO-DAY.* 


Picture to yourself a Chinaman who came to London, 
knowing no English and knowing no one in England. The 
only other languages that he could speak were a very little 
Japanese and Korean. He remained among us for fifteen 
days, visiting London, York and Edinburgh. He was 
under constant fear that the police or other officials would 
arrest him. Returning to China, he wrote a book about 
us. What value would you expect the book to possess ? 

Reverse the situation, and you have the position of Mr. 
and Mrs. McWilliams. They are Canadians and last year 
had to visit Helsingfors. Very sensibly they seized the 
opportunity to continue their journey to Soviet Russia. 
Their only linguistic equipment was a smattering of French 
and German. They entered the country, feeling that they 
took their lives in their hands. They had listened to and 
believed many of the Finnish tales of Russian horrors and 
of the awful fate of many venturesome travellers. (As 
a matter of fact, the foreigner who has secured permission 
to enter Russia experiences as little difficulty in Leningrad 
and Moscow as in Berlin or Vienna.) Mr. and Mrs. 
McWilliams remained for fifteen days in Russia, most 
of the time without even an interpreter. And they have 
written a book on the country. What value would you 
expect this book to possess ? 

The surprising thing is that, apparently hopelessly handi- 
capped as they were, they have written a sensible, practical 
and useful little volume. It is of course superficial. For 
most of their facts they had to accept what they were 

told by the Soviet 
officials and 


agencies. But 
they have ‘re- 
corded faithfully 
and they com- 
ment shrewdly. 
They were shown 
some of the most 
attractive sides 
of the Soviet 
State, but the 
impression left 
behind was not 
wholly what 
their mentors 
hoped. When at 
the end of their 
fifteen days’ trip 
they emerged 
into Poland, ‘‘ It 
seemed to us 
that we had 

* “Russia in 


1926.” By R. F. 
and M. S. Me- 


The GRAND. DUKE witnessing @ let-go the dog tor a Collar at Williams. 3s. 6d. 


From *' My Life and Times,” by Nimrod (Charles James Apperley). Edited, with additions, by E. D. Cuming (Blackwood). 


(Dent .)—“ The 
Russian Revolu- 
Bull Baiting. tion.’’ By Lance- 
Designed and etched by Theodore Lane. lot Lawton. 2!Is. 
(Macmillan.) 
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come into a different world. . . . Here, in that lovely 
summer evening, was a clearer, fresher air.’’ Read 
“Russia in 1926” for a kindly and fair view of 
Russia as it seems to the impartial visitor, but do not 
accept its officially supplied statistics (as e.g. on education) 
without verifying them. 

Mr. Lancelot Lawton’s book, ‘‘ The Russian Revolution, 
1917-1926,” is a much more ambitious effort, and has to 
be judged by a higher standard. Mr. Lawton is a well 
known special correspondent for leading London dailies, 
who lived in Russia before the war, who married a Russian 
wife, and who revisited the country in 1924. His title 
claims too much. One expects a seriqus history of the 
Russian revolution, showing its origin, rise, philosophy 
and development. This is not adequately or completely 
given here. The book is a mixture of description of 
various phases of revolutionary life, and of personal 
experiences in Russia. 

Regarded from this point of view and not as a compre- 
hensive history, Mr. Lawton has given us a fascinating and 
interesting volume, full of a medley of facts. Take for 
example his figures concerning the cost of living in Moscow, 
of champagne at {2 5s. a bottle, men’s suits {20—£30, silk 
ties £1, linen shirts {2 each, ladies’ ordinary coat £20, 
men’s boots £4. His details of the high taxation 
imposed on traders and the old middle classes, of the 
conditions of housing and of education are vivid and 
realistic. His accounts of the everyday life of every- 
day people seem incredible, if they were not all too 
true. 

Mr. Lawton does not content himself with drastic and 
destructive criticism. He tries to show not only where 
the revolution has failed but where it has succeeded. He 
devotes special attention to the revolutionary theatre and 
particularly to the remarkable work of Meyerhold, who 
does away with all scenery and who concentrates on the 
physical training of his actors and actresses. The revolu- 
tionary theatre is at present a curious hotch-potch, employ- 
ing methods of the fair, the street show, the music-hall, the 
circus, the cabaret and the cinema. These methods lend 
themselves to criticism at many points, but something 
fresh in drama is being accomplished, something that the 
West will have to regard seriously in the years to 
come. 

Mr. Lawton maintains that, according to Marx, revolu- 
tion in Russia could be nothing else but an adventure. 
Marx said it would fail if no simultaneous revolution 
occurred in the West. Unaided by any other country, 
Russia, with her primitive forms of organisation, was 
bound to go to pieces when she attempted so great a 
transformation as her Communist experiment. The bad 
side of Bolshevism is the Russian soul at its worst; the 
better side of Bolshevism, the Russian soul at its best. 
He hints that a Thermidor may be coming. 

Mr. Lawton is least satisfactory on his critical historical 
side. He appeals to few authorities, almost all of them in 
their English translated form. He accepts some of the 
statements of revolting Communists like Mr. Max Eastman, 
as for instance about Lenin’s last will, as proved and 
accepted facts. What we would rather like to see is a 
discussion of the evidence for and against these. 

The final impression of both these volumes is one of 
-gloom. The grim sordidness of new Russia is brought home. 
One reads of bad housing, great unemployment, abject 
poverty, of hundreds of thousands of children degenerating, 
in the words of one Bolshevist leader, ‘‘ into a state of semi- 
savagery,’’ running wild in gangs like packs of wolves; of 
confusion and blundering bureaucracy. What is to be the 
end of it all? The old regime is dead and gone for ever. 
But will the new endure ? Can it continue for long in the 
economic field, where it has failed so markedly ? Can the 
idealism, which is one side of the Bolshevist character, 
overcome the shortcomings of their administrative work? 
Mr. Lawton and Mr. and Mrs. McWilliams suggest rather 
than supply answers to these questions. 


F. A. MACKENZIE, 


CASSELL BOOKS 
KNOCKING AROUND 


by FRANK H. SHAW 


“‘A book of reminiscences which will delight every lover of the- 
sea. The best autobiography of a sailor that has appeared for 
years.’’—Public Opinion. ‘‘A fiercely joyous and brilliantly 
written book, in which every page has a provocative punch.” 
—Sunday Herald 4 half-tone plates. 10/6 net 


THE LONDON SPY 


by NED WARD. Edited by ArrHur L. Haywarp 
Ned Ward, the witty tavern-keeper who wrote ‘“‘ The London 
Spy,” describes with pungent wit and satire London in the 
reign of Queen Anne. 8 plates. 10/6 net 


FRANCE for the MOTORIST 


by CHARLES L. FREESTON, r.r.cs. 


This handy and compact guide, issued under the auspices of 
the A.A., explains the best possible routes and gradients and 
how to reach places of interest, and all other useful information. 
With 16 illustrations, 16-page atlas, and 8 sectional key maps. 


7/6 net 


NEW _7/6 NOVELS 
ERNEST RAYMOND 


MORRIS IN THE DANCE 


Morris Adderley, overshadowed by a secret from birth, de- 
veloped his artistic genius in the theatre, and with Pandora, a 
Russian refugee girl, found romance and the fulfilment of life. 


H. DE VERE STACPOOLE 
GOBLIN MARKET 


ETHEL M. DELL 
THE HOUSE OF HAPPINESS and Other Stories. 


JOAN SUTHERLAND GATES OF BRASS. 
The novel of the serial 3/6 net 


COMPTON MACKENZIE 


ROGUES AND VAGABONDS 


An absorbingly interesting psychological study of a theatrical’ 
family through several generations described by the author 
with such force and charm as to make it his masterpiece. 


MAXIM GORKI DECADENCE 
WARWICK DEEPING DOOMSDAY 
ARTHUR O. FRIEL RENEGADE 


ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


THE GOLD CHASE 


A fascinating and original story describing how the secret of 
hidden treasure became known to a gang of international crooks 
who are foiled in their quest by a charming heroine. 


R. SCOTLAND LIDDELL 
THE GILDED SIGN 


ROSINA FILIPPI NORTHWARD BOUND 


JOHNSTON McCULLEY 


THE CRIMSON CLOWN 


A thrilling story of a dual personality—a man about town and 
a clever crook—who performs his perilous feats under the dis- 
guise of a crimson silk-robed jester. 


CASSELL’S 


A new novel at a reprint price 
/6 net 
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THE MIND OF JESUS.* 


It was Oliver Wendell Holmes who first talked of 
depolarising words and phrases. He was referring to those 
which, by their repetition and familiarity, had lost their 
meaning to us. He wanted a process by which we could 
regain the freshness and force they had when we heard them 
first. There are no phrases which need this depolarisation 
more than the sayings of our Lord in the Gospels—unless 
indeed the words of the hymns we sing so heedlessly. 
From their familiarity and, for most of us, from the 
reverence in which we hold Him, they do not strike our 
minds as they must have struck the minds of His hearers, 
and we are the losers. 

Of late years endeavours have been made to recapture 
the original effect of His words. The various translations 
of the Gospels into modern English aimed at doing so. 
Dr. T. R. Glover in ‘‘ The Jesus of History ’’ made us see 
the homeliness of some of Christ’s illustrations, the humour 
of some of His metaphors, the unperceived pungency of 
His home thrusts. Mr. Louis Howland in the book before 
us has laboured in the same field. He has examined our 
Lord’s utterances from many points of view, all tending 
to exhibit their intellectual quality. Unlike many others, 
the writer’s attitude is orthodox and reverential. He accepts 
without challenge the text of the Gospels, and in a series 
of short chapters, each of which is a separate essay, exhibits 
the sayings of Jesus as illustrating different sides of His 
intellectual character. Thus he shows that to His con- 
temporaries Jesus must often have appeared heretical and 
iconoclastic when He attacked established customs and 
beliefs and interposed His own authority ; yet His teaching 
did but break away the incrustations of traditions which 
had grown up round the essentials of the older law, which 
He came to fulfil. Mr. Howland writes: ‘‘ In nothing was 
Jesus more scientific than in His attitude towards traditions. 
He saw in them the cement that was necessary to hold 
society together and stabilise it, but He also understood 
that they might become so firm and set as to staple growth 
and make progress impossible.’’ It follows that according 
to the point of view Jesus seems in turn radical or con- 
servative. He is shown to be undogmatic and inclusive 
in His teaching. His is the higher logic that transcends the 
rigidity which often renders formal logic futile as applied 
to life. ‘‘ The great mistake that men have ever made,” 
writes Mr. Howland, ‘‘ and are making to-day is in relying 
on it and using it in a sphere to wh'ch it does not belong 
and cannot be made to apply.’’ Jesus rises above mere 
logic: He is concerned with realities. He clears the way 
through the stupidity or the false reasoning of others to 
essential truth. Yet ‘“‘ Jesus was wholly without intellec- 
tual pride—of that there is not a trace in anything that He 
said or did. His mind was too great to be the victim of 
that infirmity.’”’ In like manner, Mr. Howland insists on 
the unvarying mental poise of Jesus: ‘‘ It is impossible 
to think of His mind as having been at any time perturbed 
or panic-stricken.”” In Gethsemane, “we have all the 
strength and heroism of the Stoic without his hardness 
and without the pretence that sometimes marked the 
practice of certain of the Stoic philosophers.”’ 

In the above. we have followed Mr. Howland through 
several of his chapters, and have indicated his drift. He 
illustrates his points from a wide range of modern literature, 
though from the dimensions of his book the references have 
had to be brief. Perhaps the least impressive of his essays 
is that on the poetical side of the mind of Christ. Without 
traversing the ground covered by Dr. T. R. Glover, it 
would have been open to him to indicate our Lord’s use of 
imagery and illustration, varied in type and always 
attuned to the mental processes of His hearers. Mr. 
Howland is on firmer ground in protesting against the 
‘intellectuals who patronise Jesus with their eulogy: 
“One might as well admire God or the force of gravita- 
tion ’’—and in complaining of people ‘‘ who accept the 
conventional doctrines without thinking about them, 


* The Mind of Jesus.” By Louis Howland. 3s. 6d. 
(Sampson Low.) 


accept them conventionally, rest in phrases and catch- 
words,” although the lives, works, and self-sacrifice of 
many of the latter have done much to make the world 
habitable for mankind. We have said enough to indicate 
the stimulating quality of this book and to commend it 
to our readers. 


J. D. Muttins. 


WHO LAUGHS LAST ?* 


When the essays which make up this book had their 
serial canter in a, well-known weekly, they caused no little 
fluttering in the dovecots. For the people who coo and 
coo, and make their nests, if not in immemorial elms, at 
least in primeval and burnt-out ashes, and whose prunes- 
and-prisms smugness never does a hand’s turn to make 
the world a better place to live in—these were just the 
type to purse their lips and bridle disdainfully, and make 
meaningful sniffs through their insensitive nostrils. 

For to minds that regarded the chaperon as a necessary 
safeguard and endorsed the idea, implicit in that institu- 
tion, that if a girl and her lover were left alone together 
for fifteen minutes, something nasty and unnameable 
would happen, the frank sympathies of this book must of 
course seem outrageous. But the book is thoroughly 
sane in both the modern and the derivative senses of that 
word. It is such as will help to keep the world sweet 
and antiseptic. It spurs one to clean living and to brave 
thinking and to the girding of one’s loins. 

I am chary of using the word “‘ fearless ’’ in connection 
with work of such fine fibre as this. For I have observed 
that whenever a particularly prurient and wantonly 
muckraking article appears it is always labelled as 
“‘ fearless’?! The true epithet in such a case is of course 
““shameless.’”’ But one has the greater regret for the 
misappropriation of the word, inasmuch as “ fearless ”’ 
would be the mot juste to apply to Mr. Atkins’s book. 
Men have been shot at dawn for saying less trenchant 
things about war. If the Traitor’s Gate were still swinging 
in active service the author would be well counselled to 
fetch a compass around the Tower, and cross the river 
elsewhere, say at the more friendly point of Blackfriars 
Bridge. For a more scathing utterance upon the foolish 
anachronism that we call War it would be hard to find. 
If it be the view of General Smuts that in the next war 
the conscientious objectors will be so many that there will 
not be prison room in which to house them, such pro- 
nouncements as this by Mr. Atkins will do much to ensure 
the fulfilment of the prophecy, and more power to his 
elbow! I understand that the author is no longer in his 
first youth, but he has not needed Emerson’s requisites 
to make the pomp of Whitehall ridiculous. 

It seems that the heart of his philosophy is the belief 
that a bird in the bush is worth two in the hand. A bird 
in the hand is a pathetic thing—either a limp and drooping 
bundle of feathers with a loose neck and a glazed eye; or 
else a quivering handful of fear, so fluttering and poignant 
that no sensitive hands can continue to be its prison walls. 
But a bird in the bush! It is a very battery of life in 
little compass; and in its own haunt, skilfully masked 
from the marauder, there may be lyrics and a lovematch, 
and the breath-catching beauty of five blue shells in that 
cupola of twigs. 

So in the world of men and ideas it is the bird-in-the- 
bush that makes life lyrical. The lovely things that are 
so near to us and yet cannot be grasped ; the things whose 
tunefulness makes the heart lighter and keeps us young ; 
whose wings we can hear so plainly, although we cannot 
glimpse them; the ideals which we have not attained, 
but which give a movement and a meaning and a music 
to life; these are the things above the price of rubies. 
By the side of these the fleshly achievements for which 
a man may have bartered his soul look as tawdry as the 
expensive cheapjacks on a pedlar’s stall. For perhaps 


* “Who Laughs Last?”’ By F. A. Atkins, 3s. 6d. 
(Nisbet.) 
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the best statement of the truth that a bird in the bush 
is worth two in the hand was given us years ago by a rural 
carpenter in very searching words about gaining the whole 
world and losing one’s own soul. The quixotisms of the 
idealist may evoke the laughter of loose lips and the 
heaving mirth of fat paunches, but the clean laughter of 
healthy asceticism may ring on into eternity, when the 
other laughter has ceased. Yes, that is the question— 
Who laughs last ? 
KENNEDY WILLIAMSON. 


EUROPEAN DRAMA: AN AMERICAN 
VIEW.* 


Whatever policy she may pursue in the realms of politics, 
in art and literature America has no Monroe doctrine. 
Indeed, so steadfastly does she seem to look to Europe 
in these matters that there is a dangerous tendency economi- 
cally for the European writer to be forced to create with 
an eye upon the American market. The thought is en- 
gendered by this revised edition of Archibald Henderson’s 
book on European dramatists, containing eight essays, 
respectively upon Strindberg, Ibsen, Maeterlinck, Wilde, 
Shaw, Barker, Schnitzler and Galsworthy. For these 
men are not only the dominant figures of European dramatic 
thought, but equally that of American. 

The individual essays are more sound than arresting. 
Mr. Henderson says little that we do not know—at least 
on this side of the Atlantic. This is not in the least to 
say that there is not much value in a repetition of known 
values; and certainly Mr. Henderson has stated them 
well so far as the actual content of his matter goes. His 
style is less sure, for he is capable of amazing pretentious- 
ness in diction. Thus he can almost make us close the 
book at the second sentence by informing us that : 


‘This recurrent note in the eternal symphony of life rings 
out again and again in the authentic, harmonic intuitions 
of the supermen of contemporary thought, philosophy and 
art. This dionysian searching after the divine in the human, 
this headlong struggle for the exaltation of the individual soul 
to the heights of superhuman conquest and supermoral ethics, 
is the sign manual of the demonic dissonance and spiritual 
chaos of to-day.” 

This is an extreme specimen, but throughout the whole 
book there is the tendency: things are ‘‘ denominated ” 
rather than named; “ envisaged’’ rather than merely 
seen. Perhaps this is a natural reaction of literary American 
against the tendency to reduce the whole Anglo-Saxon 
tongue to’such expressions as “‘ Shucks.”’ 

The other fault of the book also has a cross-Atlantic 
air. It is the slight suspicion of “ uplift.’’ Strindberg’s 
attitude to women becomes nearly explained away as arising 
from the shock which came to his mind at the discovery 
that the women in his unfortunate experience fell so short 
of his own noble conception of woman. “A secret form of 
vindication of his own ideal of women,”’ says Mr. Henderson, 
and proceeds to thanksgiving for the triumphant emanci- 
pated womanhood of our day. Frankly I doubt whether 
Strindberg would have said Amen to that. The essay 
ends with the death-bed story of the dramatist pressing 
the Bible to his heart with the words: “ Here is to be 
-found the only true expression.’’ I do not know how true 
that story is, but I have a fundamental distrust of these 
death-bed anecdotes, and would rather view a man’s life 
and philosophy through what he said while he was living 
than what he is recorded to have said when he was dying. 

This same tendency is evident in the essay on Wilde. 
It is not that we need hold any brief for the social philosophy 
of either Wilde or Strindberg, but it is fatal to attempt to 
explain it away. If the drama of these men with whom 
Mr. Henderson deals has meant anything in contemporary 
thought it has declared for ‘‘ the truth, though it blast 
me.” 

The faults of the book thus behind us, we can appraise 
its virtues the better. Chief of these is the amount both 


* “ European Dramatists.’”’ By Archibald Henderson. _Illus- 
trated with 8 portraits. 15s. (Appleton.) 
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ANNOUNCE 


Sir Francis Drake 


By E. F. BENSON 
being the first volume of 


The Golden Hind Series 


A new uniform series of biographies of 

the great explorers, published under the 

general editorship of MILTON WALDMAN. 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


The second volume 


Captain John Smith 


By KEBLE CHATTERTON 


is in preparation and will be published 
during the Spring season. 
The plan of this series is to present biographies 
both of well-known and lesser-known explorers, 
which shall be at the same time scholarly and 
vivid, and in which neither the claims of research 
nor of popular appeal shall be ignored. 


Write for Illustrated Prospectus of this series, 
supplied gratis on request. 
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Encyclopedia Britannica 


The Three Volumes Supplementary to the 
llth Edition at a Remarkable Reduction 


These Supplementary Volumes constitute 
anew, distinctive and independent library 
of reference dealing with events and 
developments of the period 1910 to 1921 
inclusive. We offer the India Paper 
Edition in brand new condition, bound 
in Green Cloth, published at £7 16s., 
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of fact and of opinion which the author has put into his 
pages. When one has read any one of these essays the 
work, the standing, the main lines of development and 
a certain amount of the biography of the subject is clear 
in the mind. Upon certain lesser known writers, Schnitzler 
for example, this compact treatment is extremely valuable. 
The book so well covers the ground in this way that it 
would be difficult to think of any volume on European 
drama more excellent for initiation. That, I imagine, 
is Mr. Henderson’s aim, and in that he has succeeded. 


HoRACE SHIPP. 


THE FORWARD VIEW.* 


Those who noted the departure of Alfred Ollivant a 


couple of months ago, if they knew his books, will have 
had reason to lament the 


loss of a masculine mind 
tempered by undeserved 
suffering and upheld by 
a stoic pluck. Few men 
have been so strictly 
tested as to forfeit the 
career of their choice on 
its very threshold, and 
to retain their fullest 
powers of mind in a 
condition which for the 
rest of their days was 
an almost unbroken spell 
of physical helplessness. 
The throw which hurled 
Alfred Ollivant from his 
horse and wrecked his 
career as a soldier, broke 
his body but it could 
not break his spirit. In 
some ways it seemed as 
if this very reverse had 
sharpened his faculties, 
if anything, and tinged 
his pen with an added 
irony. No one who read 
his romance of ‘“ Owd 
Bob” could fail to 
recognise the ring of 
that terrible note of in- 
dignation under wrong, 
that quiet satisfaction 
with the right act un- 
rewarded, and the 
splendid affinity between 
dog and man when it 
came to dishing the 
devil of unrighteous- 


This posthumous romance of his, ‘“‘ To-Morrow,” is in 
some ways a rounding-up of the main motives of his pen 
—social welfare, Sussex, idealism, and the pressure of 
national progress. Some day perhaps its swiftness of 
movement, its defiance of the creed of Sartor, and the 
beauty of its leading characters, should prove an inspira- 
tion, say, for some such illustrations as Keats inspired in 
Will H. Low, the friend and comrade of R. L. Stevenson. 
But even an artist out for subjects would recognise that 
in essentials the author has done his own illustrating by 
the picturesqueness of his style ; and if he gives the matter 
a second thought he will realise, perhaps, how hard it is 
for the pencil to follow a romance of pure intelligence. 
For in this semi-Utopia planted in southern England, 
Ollivant has come as near to the atmosphere of fantasy 
as a serious mind could hope. He conceived an era of 
emancipation well ahead when coal and railways, money 
and clothes had disappeared, and the forces of the mind 


* “To-morrow.” By Alfred Ollivant. 7s. 6d. (Alston 
Rivers.) 


Photo: Musée des Beaux-Arts. 
ness. From “The Art of Decorating Painting,” by Walter Bayes (Chapman & Hall). 


went to their operation in a spirit of joy. Property, 
except for the State, had ceased to exist; so had the 
clergy, and so had the telegraph and many inventions of 
a later day which have grown to be fresh ligaments tying 
us down, as Gulliver was tied, to earth. It is true that in 
all this etherealised existence the author allows himself 
aeroplanes of a sort, a tyrannical administration, and 
selfish scheming on the part of coarse and grudging charac- 
ters like Jax the Atavist. But these things are necessary 
perhaps to the plan of things dramatic, and while they 
bring out the qualities of the hero and the heroine, Mark 
and Mary, a lovely pair of beings conceived in the immacu- 
late vein, they do not impair the exuberant optimism which 
is the triumphant note of the book. To my mind there is 
more of the forward view in this novel than in most of the 
idealistic writing we have had since Shelley. 


P. ‘Conems. 


FOUR NOVELS.* 


It is a common sub- 
ject of dispute as to 
whether the world, be- 
neath its modern restive- 
ness and rebellion, is 
really so bad at heart 
as it appears to be. 
There are critics in 
every age who lament 
that virtue has died 
since their own youth 
and that the new 
generation is palpably 
going to the dogs. But 
that is the superficial 
pessimism of egotism— 
or not infrequently per- 
haps of dyspepsia! The 
more clear-sighted and 
dispassionate observers 
of to-day are disposed to 
the view that if there is 
less outward conformity 
and rectitude than there 
used to be, it is only 
because we have grown 
more honest—a develop- 
ment which ‘in itself 
argues an improvement 
in morals. Evils which 
once hid behind a 
pharisaical mask now 
Madame de Seanenes. the house-tops. But it 
is questionable whether, 
having grown more 
candid, we are not now in danger of growing too candid 
—of making a pretence of vices as we once did of 
virtue. The world was never so good as it has some- 
times liked to appear, and it is certainly not so bad at 
the moment as it has become fashionable for many of its 
interpreters to represent it. 

This at all events is the view of. Miss Pamela Frankau, 
whose first novel is one not merely,of promise but of solid 
performance. Her ‘‘ Marriage of Harlequin” is a con- 
vincing dramatisation of the belief that, for all its apparent 
egotism and aimlessness, the heart of modern youth is 
sound. We are introduced to a characteristically up-to- 
date young couple. We catch our first glimpses of Sydney 
Sherne while she is still at boarding school, and it is not 
difficult from the start to see that beneath her slang and 


* “ Marriage of Harlequin.” By Pamela Frankau. 7s. 6d. 
(Hurst & Blackett.)—‘‘ Pearl and Plain.” By E. A. Griffin. 
7s. 6d. (Longmans.)—‘‘ Wet Weather.”” By Hilary March. 
7s. 6d. (Methuen.)—‘‘ Fear Shadowed.’ By Margaret Peter- 
son. 7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 
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her swaggering air of superiority and rebellion she hides 
a proud, reserved and essentially gentle heart. When she 
is eighteen her grandmother dies, leaving her six thousand 
a year. Sydney writes a “ frank”’ and precocious novel, 
and this brings her into touch with Lionel de Vitrand, a 
young partner in a publishing firm. Lionel is the living 
prototype of ‘‘ Harlequin,” the imaginary playmate of 
Sydney’s childhood. Sydney is really in love with him. 
But her pose of unsentimentality will not allow her to 
acknowledge the fact. She deceives herself into the idea 
that she is marrying him merely out of whim. Lionel, for 
his part, is cynical and blasé. He finds work a “ bore,”’ 
and, being unable to live upon his generous paternal allow- 
ance, he marries Sydney for her money. A platonic union 
is mutually agreed upon, husband and wife both seeking 
distraction in bridge, dancing and cocktails. All the while 
Sydney’s true self is yearning for affection, and soon Lionel 
realises that he is growing really and passionately fond of 
her. He now tells her that he married her for convenience, 
and the confession blinds her to the truth of his statement 
that he has come, in spite of himself, to love her. Further 
misunderstandings and complications arise, and both 
Lionel and Sydney are brought, in their different ways, 
to the brink of disaster before their Harlequin marriage 
resolves itself at last into harmony. There was solid 
virtue in both these young people all the time. But it 
was buried beneath a mask of ‘‘ modernity,’’ and it needed 
a good deal of finding. It is better however to begin 
badly and end well than to begin well and end badly. 
Such seems to be the implicit moral of Miss Frankau’s 
story, which, with its excellent dialogue, is a subtle and 
brilliant analysis of temperament. 

Miss Griffin is less ambitious than Miss Frankau. But 
within her narrower range she is equally successful. She 
has chosen for her first novel a familiar enough motif. 
Lady Honoria Morland has four daughters, and she is 
intent upon marrying Pearl, the youngest and most 
beautiful of them, to Lionel, Marquess of Comberton. 
Lionel, however, instead of falling in love with Pearl, loses 
his heart to the plain Christina Erskine, Sir Herbert 
Morland’s poor cousin and private secretary. The plot, 
thus baldly summarised, may seem unexciting. But, while 
simple in outline, it has many ingenious ramifications. 
Our only criticism of Miss Griffin is, indeed, that she 
apparently lacks full confidence in her own true gifts, and 
has allowed a needless undercurrent of mystery and sen- 
sation to ruffle the otherwise delightfully natural flow of 
her narrative. It is in serenity of charm and in quiet 
characterisation that she excels. Lady Morland herself, 
worldly, scheming and slightly unprincipled ; her husband, 
good-natured, but too easily dominated; Cornelia, his 
charming sister; Jasper Lumley, the Hove bachelor with 
his collection of Chinese porcelain; and the two girls, 
Pearl and Christina: these and other figures are drawn 
to the life. And though she never preaches, Miss Griffin 
writes with a sincerity and spiritual conviction that are 
very refreshing. 

““ Wet Weather ”’ is another notable first novel. Eugene 
Calvey is a sensitive youth who, having gone straight 
from school into the army, returns from the war shaken 
in body and nerve. He lives in a fashionable “ up-river ”’ 
town, and his family is successful and smugly respectable. 
Being the youngest child and in poor health, he becomes 
the special target of the benevolent despotism of his mother, 
an ex-headmistress of a girls’ school. The relations 
between Eugene and his mother, who adore each other 
yet provoke mutual nervous irritability, are described with 
rare insight. Against the restraints of kindly autocracy 
Eugene begins to fret, and his family—especially his elder 
brother—is scandalised when he reveals some of the traits 
of his Uncle Guy, a notorious pacifist, rebel and ‘‘ freak.”’ 
Eugene, rejecting one after another the soft jobs found in 
various offices for him by his mother’s influence, attaches 
himself at last to the staff of the Cherringale Chronicle, the 
poorer and more radical of the competing local papers. 
Eugene imagines himself to be in love with journalism. 
But actually he has lost his heart to Jill Slaymark, the 
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daughter of the benevolent old editor, who, otherwise 
loving the whole world, concentrates all his small capacity 
for hatred upon Felix Hankin, the wealthy and vulgar 
proprietor of the rival organ. Slaymark, having just 
launched a publicity campaign against a night club which 
he has discovered Hankin to be running, is taken ill, and 
Jill and Eugene are left to carry on the fight by themselves. 
Ammunition for the enemy is provided by the fact that 
Eugene recently saved and befriended a girl—who later 
turns out to be the deserted wife of Hankin’s son—from 
attempted suicide in the river. Thus the stage is set for 
the duel, and the story moves along an engrossing chain 
of mystery to its happy climax. But it is Mr. March’s 
special distinction that, exciting as his story is, he always 
keeps well within the bounds of possibility, and has suc- 
ceeded in combining sensation with sound characterisation 
and literary charm. 

“Fear Shadowed’ turns upon the activities of a 
villainous little society known as ‘“‘ The Scratchers,’”’ which 
includes in its ranks one of the best female vampires in 
recent fiction, and is a good hundred per cent. “‘ shocker.” 
It makes no pretence to reality. But it has an excellent 
plot, vigorous narrative, and the authentic thrill of horror. 


GILBERT THOMAS. 


OLD SONGS AND NEW.* 


. And all day 
My heart is drunken with old songs ” 

writes Olga Katzin in ‘‘ Troubadours.”” One might 
question the wisdom of a poet who shuts herself so com- 
pletely in the past as does Miss Katzin, were it not that to 
the poet all things are possible; it is the manner of doing 
that determines the legitimacy of the work, and it is for 
the reader to inquire into the results achieved, rather than 
the means employed. So though I doubted the appro- 
priateness of aubades and albas and serenas in an age so 
far removed from medizval customs and attitudes, I was 
quite prepared to find that the poet had accomplished the 
seemingly impossible and given to her ancient forms a 
new turn that should save them from appearing unutter- 
ably alien to our times. In this hope I was disappointed. 
The troubadours of the twelfth to the fourteenth centuries 
were renowned above all else for their ingenuity in devising 
new stanzaic forms; the inventions of Arnaut Daniel 
dazzled Dante and Petrarch, and all these early singers 
owed their fame chiefly to the originality of their verse 
schemes. Miss Katzin has not realised this, nor has she 
grasped the futility of attempting to relive the past. She 
has brought to fourteenth century moulds nothing of 
herself, nothing of the age to which she was born; she has 
achieved only a pale and feeble copy of things outlived. 
Perhaps she feels with Riquier who wrote in the thirteenth 
century: ‘‘ Song should express joy, but sorrow oppresses 
me, and I have come into the world too late.”’ 

“ The Child of Heaven and Earth,”’ by Evarts S. Scudder, 
and H. Phelps Clawson’s ‘“‘ Questings’’ contain similar 
repetition of old matter. Though these authors have not 
sought inspiration so far back as the Middle Ages, they 
have succeeded no better than has Miss Katzin in bringing 
fresh, living songs to our ears. Mr. Scudder persists in 
writing i’ for in, together with o’er and ’plaining and other 
abbreviations that have no place in modern literature. 
That is a very fundamental law which ordains a place for 
everything and everything in its place. It is the ground-law 
of zsthetics, as indeed are all the basic ordinances of life, 
for beauty is but another word for symmetry, and what is 
symmetry other than that nice adjustment of parts, upon 
the perfection of which the universe is founded? The 
achieving of unity of style should be one of the chief 
preoccupations of the artist; he must guard against the 
encroachments of foreign and disparate patterns that 

* “Troubadours.” By Olga Katzin. 5s. (Holden.)— 
“The Child of Heaven and Earth.”” By Evarts S. Scudder. 
5s. (Duckworth.)—‘‘ Questings.’’ By H. Phelps Clawson. 4s. 


(Elkin Mathews.)—“‘ Collected Poems.’’ By Herbert Read. 6s. 
(Faber & Gwyer.) 


would tempt his loom into fragmentary digressions, and 
he must strive so far as he is able to contrive a design that 
shall be the emanation of his own self, clearly defined and 
unique. Mr. Scudder has lacked the power to impress his 
own individuality upon his work, but he has been able to 
achieve now and again sensitive bits like this from the title 
poem : 
““The winds have folded up their wings in heaven, 
The sun has hid his face beneath the sea, 
And through the shadowy air the moon has cloven 
A path of silver immortality.” 
Mr. Clawson, like Mr. Scudder, has not found a form 
personal to himself to carry his message, yet his volume is 
full of aspiration, of devotion to the beautiful. 
““ T have drawn beauty to me—from that time 
Under my feet has fallen every bond ; 
Despair has fled—my soul has passed beyond 
Those burning mountains that it cannot climb.” 
Coming now to Herbert Read’s ‘‘ Collected Poems ’’ we 
find a very different order of things. We have no longer to 
complain of ancient models repeated ; here all is new, even 
to the setting of the type, a number of the poems exhibiting 
such freaks of printing as E. E. Cummings introduced some 
years ago in the States. Mr. Read has certain affinities of 
rhythm and content with the American Robinson Jeffers, 
though the latter is an incomparably greater poet, and he 
has plainly been influenced by T. S. Eliot. The opening 
poem, ‘‘ The Lament of Saint Denis,’ contains such 
allusions as Eliot likes to make, references to the writings 
of Dante and Milton and Boéthius starring the pages with 
asterisks, and he shares with Eliot a delight in the coupling 
of stanzas whose relationship to one another is often hard 
to discern. Mr. Read is a thoughtful man, he is at times a 
poetic man, and occasionally, all too seldom, a poet. When 
he calls the moon “‘ a burnished emblem of the sun’s span ”’ 
and “‘ a bowl of languished fire ’’ we are indubitably in the 
presence of a poet. And this picture of dayclose holds in 
a few simple words an authentic poesy : 


““ The embers of the world settle with a sigh, a bird’s wing, a 
leaf. 


There is a faint glow of embers in the ashen sky.” 


What a far cry it is from this to the contortions of ‘‘ Lepi- 
doptera ”’ : 


““ These pink chrysallic faces, 

Devoid of anything so atavistic as whiskers, 

Flame evenly beneath felt hats— 

Abashed torches in the daylight. 

Intent on solemn inanities, 

They maintain a torpid demeanor 

Until night finally falls, : 

When, stript of their drab or tinsel sheaths, 

They ape Narcissus in mildewed mirrors, 

Display their graces to the sick glare of gas-jets, 

And on rococo quilts 

Get corybantic for a while.”’ 
Mr. Read has a fondness for the word “‘ get’’; he uses it 
again and again, always with disastrous results, and herein 
he is one with a small band of contemporary writers who 
affect just such crudenesses of language. But there are 
other crudenesses in Mr. Read’s work. ‘‘ Kneeshaw Goes 
to War” and “ The Portrait of Abelard’”’ contain un- 
warranted crassness. And he is guilty of that same 
disregard of unity of style mentioned above: we find in 
the midst of all his modernity such old-fashioned licences 
as opposéd, rouséd, the final syllable being accented when- 
ever Mr. Read has need of an extra foot. The ‘‘ Eclogues ” 
are for the most part bits of poetic observation in prose, 
the ‘‘ Songs of Innocence,’ attempting naivelé, succeed 
merely in being silly, and so faulty are they in construction 
that one suspects Mr. Read of incompetence in the more 
conventional verse forms. Certainly his vers libre rarely 
attains musical rhythms, but sinks almost constantly to 
prose levels, becoming at times even awkward and un- 
literary. The ‘‘ Collected Poems’’ of Herbert Read are a 
mixture of crudeness and puerility, of eccentricity pushed 
to far limits, with soundness and power of thought, and a 
small, very small percentage of poetry. 


MADELINE MAson-MANHEIM. 
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MR. BELLOC’S “HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND.’* 


There is a firm touch of vigorous personality in every- 
thing that Mr. Belloc does ; and when he takes the Kings 
of England and their laws and institutions in hand, it 
is by no means certain which of the parties will get the 
better of the controversy—if that be not too gentle a word 
for the contest which always begins when Mr. Belloc lets 
his pen fly. It is perhaps a happy chance that hé has 
always preferred the pen to the more usual weapons of 
the duel. 

There is one handicap which must always hamper 
Mr. Belloc in writing history. He is a militant Catholic 
of the Roman sect; and the members of that order of 
theology have accepted so many amazing dogmas and 
beliefs which are entirely beyond the scope of the normal 
educated mind, that there is therefore a natural hesitation 
to accept their statements in other fields beyond theology. 
A man who can accept the Pope as infallible (in his tech- 
nical moments) may overestimate the value of many of 
the other ruling class persons who appear on the pages of 
history. In short, the mind that can submissively sur- 
render itself to the dogmas of a Church is not well suited 
for the handling of secular historical evidence. 

However Mr. Belloc’s mind cannot be measured by the 
standard yards of the market place. He is a law, even 
a god, unto himself ; and there are many sentences in this 
volume which will give his more timid fellow-churchmen 
moments of alarm. When Mr. Coulton told them that 
the Middle Ages were not an unspotted period of devout 
faith, the simpler Catholics were annoyed ; but Mr. Belloc 
throws the evidence to the heretics to make what they 
like of it, and writes: ‘‘ It is most important in reading 
our Middle Ages to appreciate the truth that the bulk of 
the population were not assiduously devout, frequenters 
of the Sacraments, or even of weekly Mass. Religion 
was official and universally accepted. . . . But its practice 
by individuals was often lax, sometimes lapsed over large 
areas.’ He also often refers to excessive papal taxation, 
admits the evils of Indulgences ; and in a dozen passages 
makes us wonder whether we are not, after all, reading 
one of those robust pagans to whom the Catholic Church 
has given, so often, a most generous welcome. Did they 
not make the glory of sceptical Renaissance Rome ? 
Listen to Mr. Belloc again on the “‘ Albigensian disease. 
It was wholly Manichean—what to-day is called ‘ Puritan’ 
—destroying joy in life and falling through excess into the 
most degraded vices.’” The passage must make St. Francis 
extremely uneasy ! 

It is not very clear why Mr. Belloc decided to spend 
his valuable time in writing this history. He tells us on 
the cover that: ‘‘ The main object of this work is to empha- 
sise the historical truth that the chief social and political 
phenomena of national history are religious, not matters 
of race and still less matters of language.’’ But this of 
course is a theory which is not confirmed by the facts 
of history. One can find no proof of Mr. Belloc’s state- 
ment in his own book. For example when the Pope laid 
an interdict on England as a means of crushing King 
John, the people as a whole shrugged their shoulders, 
and did not very much care; while they rose against John 
when he became the vassal of Rome. Again Richard the 
Lionhearted seemed almost as ready to fight his fellow 
Christians as the infidels in Palestine. The main fine 
principles of the Middle Ages are common to healthy 
humanity. There was a sounder social morality in the 
medieval period of Guilds than we have in this commercial 
age of trusts and factories; but that virtue is also shared 
by many primitive communities who have never been saved 
by Roman teaching. Mr. Belloc forgets that his Church 
produced Pope Alexander VI as well as St. Francis; and 
that post hoc is not always propter hoc. What the Catholic 
enthusiast forgets is that the Middle Ages produced the 
Church, just as much as the Church produced the medieval 


* “A History of England.” By Hilaire Belloc. Vol. II: 
1066-1348. 15s. (Methuen.) 
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system. In other words, the Church was not the only, or 
even the most fundamental, creative force of its period ; 
and to put it first and absolute is to get the perspective 
all wrong. 

Nevertheless this prejudiced writer is probably much 
nearer the truth on important points than many a solemn 
professor who tries to behave like a judge on the bench. 
For one thing Mr. Belloc is an artist, and cannot be so 
misguided as to turn William the Conqueror and Henry II 
into the dummy figures of a constitutional law book. He 
has that fine sense of personal freedom which can weigh 
the individuality, and even the turbulence, of the medieval 
period at its true value; and he can realise how infinitely 
finer a social and human product it was than our present 
age of private trusts and public bureaucracy. He can see 
nearer the human principles beneath all governments ; 
he has (in his own fine words) “‘ a moral conception of how 
men carry on.”’ 

But it seems a pity that one who has Mr. Belloc’s deep 
dislike of tyranny and such a sincere regard for the ordinary 
normal man—which is to be the only true democrat— 
should have spent so many pages in worrying over the 
doings of the abnormal governing class. Ofcourse he can 
never resist the opportunity of telling his readers about 
military affairs; yet we might with advantage have had 
more about guilds than dynasties and their somewhat 
wearisome ways. They must be a large part of history, 
unfortunately ; just as so much modern history must 
be the tale of limited liability companies. Still, Mr. Belloc 
might have given us less. He is too inclined to be led 
away on a wild goose chase after some picturesque monarch 
or lord or archbishop. 

The reader must not take all this author’s confident 
facts as infallible gospel. For example he says William had 
about 50,000 men at the battle of Hastings. Mr. Stenton 
says 6,000; Sir Charles Oman suggests about 12,000; 
and probably Mr. Belloc is wrong. Again he jeers that 
Matthew Paris has “ great authority with our official 
historians ’’ just because he disliked the papal policy. If 
Mr. Belloc would take the trouble to read such an orthodox 
historian as Professor H. W. C. Davis, he would find Paris 
described as “‘ often prejudiced and inaccurate, anti-papal 
and anti-royalist.’’ It is scarcely for Mr. Belloc to throw 
about charges of prejudice and inaccuracy and imagination 
too freely. Butafter all he grows more and more generous 
in his opinions ; for does he not admit in this book that the 
incomparable Lingard made at least two mistakes! One 
can imagine Mr. Belloc in an absent-minded moment 
condemning himself to be burned for heresy ! 


G. R. STIRLING TAYLOR. 


ANGLO-IRISH LITERATURE.* 


There is a passage in the recently published Life of the 
ill-fated and heroic Michael Collins which perhaps might 
be quoted by Mr. Law in any future edition of his interest- 
ing and suggestive book. Collins himself speaks, and 
though possibly nothing was more foreign to his train of 
thought than the relation of literature, either Irish or 
Anglo-Irish, to the making of that new Ireland for which 
he lived and died, his words have a general and appropriate 
significance. ‘‘ English civilisation, while it may suit the 
English people,’’ said Collins, ‘“‘ could only be alien to us. 
For us it is a misfit. It isa garment, not something within 
us. . . . English civilisation has made us into the stage Irish- 
man, hardly a caricature. They destroyed our language, all 
but destroyed it, and in giving us their own they cursed us 
so that we have become its slaves. We have to build up 
a new civilisation on the foundation of the old... .” 

Now Mr. Law has written his book, not as a counter- 
blast to what Collins said or implied, far otherwise indeed ; 
rather is his book an appeal, so to call it, to the super- 
patriotism of those, be they many or few, who, in their 
enthusiastic efforts to make of their new Ireland a self- 
sufficing national entity, would throw off the misfit of 


* “ Anglo-Irish Literature.” By Hugh Alexander Law. 6s. 
Longmans.) 


English civilisation, even to the extent of disclaiming that 
caricature known, in these thronging latter times, as 
Anglo-Irish literature. In his preface Mr. Law deals 
quietly and all too tenderly with these super-patriots. He 
asks what exactly is Anglo-Irish literature? He notes 
that the new Ireland seems not less eager to withdraw 
Irish citizenship in one direction than to extend it in 
another. Simpler folk in older generations never doubted 
that Burke, Grattan, Swift, Berkeley, Goldsmith, Sheridan, 
and ‘all the glorious rest, were Irishmen. Nowadays 
England can have these body and soul; and whoso saith 
nay is unIrish. In a body the seventeenth and eighteenth 
century Anglo-Irish writers are excluded from recent 
surveys of literary Ireland. The nineteenth century 
writers fare only a little better. Irishmen may still enjoy 
a few of Moore’s melodies, something of Carleton, Griffin 
and the Banims; but Lever, Lover, even Maria Edge- 
worth, are anathema, and any who delight in the ‘‘ Experi- 
ences of an Irish R.M.,”’ ‘‘ The Crock of Gold ’’ or ‘‘ The 
Whiteheaded Boy” are no Irishmen. Even Mr. Yeats 
is authoritatively denounced as ‘“‘ an Englishman wherever 
he may have been born,” and both he and his school super- 
patriotism dismisses ‘‘ as worse than foreigners . . . having 
no point of contact with Ireland save with the very basest 
. . . and being distinguished by their rancorous enmity to 
the Irish people.” 

It seems almost unbelievable. Yet there it is. And 
because Mr. Law stands amazed at such blather, because 
he sees the danger of impoverishing the new Ireland over 
a scruple which may turn out to be mistaken, because he 
is patriot enough to accept the wise judgment of Thomas 
Davis that such real Irish nationality ‘‘ as would make 
the Irish name illustrious must contain and represent the 
races of Ireland, it must not be Celtic—it must not be 
Saxon—it must be Irish’’; for these and other good 
reasons Mr. Law has written his book. 

He has aimed at making a short and serviceable hand- 
book to Anglo-Irish literature, hoping thereby at once 
to counteract a tendency he believes to be fatal, and to 
encourage another that may carry towards “a literature 
which shall exhibit in combination the passions and idioms 
of all.” 

To this end we get chapters on the origins of Anglo- 
Irish Literature, on the Exiles, the Orators, the Poets 
from Moore to Ferguson, the Early Novelists such as Edge 
worth, Carleton, Griffin, Lever, on the Nation and its fine 
spirit of real nationality, on the Historians, the Dramatists, 
and lastly a very short and inadequate survey of the 
literature, by a host of writers from Standish O’Grady 
down to James Joyce, covering the last twenty-five years. 
These chapters or sections read as though they had been 
written with an eye to each separately rather than to one 
architectural whole, and concerning them Mr. Law disarms 
criticism by the modest tone of his preface, claiming for 
himself not much more indeed than the merit of a compiler 
with “no pretensions to originality and learning,’ and 
desirous always not so much to criticise as to let his authors 
speak for themselves. Perhaps it is a pity that Mr. Law 
so restricted himself. His book is good; very easily it 
might have been better. His taste is excellent. His 
knowledge extensive. If, as A. E. notes in his foreword, 
his mind dwells overmuch on the political aspect of things, 
that indeed, as he himself says, is just the happening all too 
common with any who work for Ireland in any field. 
“Out of politics we cannot keep,’”’ not any of us. But one 
thing Mr. Law may learn, and the criticism is made in no 
carping spirit. His sense of proportion is all too diffuse 
and he has not mastered the art of quotation. Assuming 
that the orators, even Parnell, are in the temple of Anglo- 
Irish literature, why give us, for example, page after page 
of Burke’s speech on the Carnatic ? Why, elsewhere, give 
us too much about Swift, about Goldsmith, some dozen 
pages about Shaw and only two about Synge? Why not 
have titivated our appetite rather than sated it; thereby 
incidentally making space for a survey of recent times and 
doings that should need no apology ? 


SHAN BULLOCK. 
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Hovel Hotes. 


THE TIME OF MAN. By Elizabeth Madox Roberts. 
7s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 


This novel shows that prodigality which is characteristic 
of novels by women writers of genius. Miss Elizabeth 
Madox Roberts is so bent on letting us see her heroine 
from all angles and in all relationships that she keeps 
nothing back. The American peasantry and its struggles 
are in a sense the theme of the novel, but it is Ellen, the 
chief character, whose growth from girlhood to mother- 
hood we follow with increasing interest. The story moves 
slowly but relentlessly, and although it contains a certain 
amount of humour, the prevailing atmosphere is one of 
tragedy. The author has that essentially feminine genius 
which senses and is able to express the subtler emotional 
relationships, not susceptible of intellectual analysis, which 
are so much more physical in their origin than most men 
writers are willing to admit. Miss Roberts’s style may at 
first irritate; there seems to be a lack of restraint and 
self-discipline; phrases tend to be repeated too often, 
and apparently unimportant details are given unnecessary 
emphasis; but before proceeding far, honesty compels 
us to acknowledge that even these apparent blemishes 
are the deliberate method of an artist who attains the 


_ effect she aimed at. The book has undeniable strength 


and a sombre beauty rare in modern literature. ‘Lhe 
author wrote it because she had to. 


THE ELDER BROTHER. By Anthony Gibbs. 7s. 6d. 
(Hutchinson,) 


There are two ways in which an author can make his 
story more interesting than ordinary life: he can create 
characters and invent incidents which are more exciting 
than those encountered in the workaday world, or he can 
discover drama in everyday people and commonplace 
events where the rest of us are too dull to find it for our- 


selves. The one sort of writer uses a paint-brush and ~ 


vivid colours; the other prefers to use a microscope. In 
writing ‘‘ The Elder Brother,’’ Mr. Anthony Gibbs begins 
realistically, and he does this type of work quite well. 
Later on, however, his style changes and the work becomes 
more melodramatic—less credible. Still it is lively reading, 
and the hilarity of some of the conversations reminds one 
of Mr. P. G. Wodehouse. And then, almost without 
warning, there comes a thud—a dead body—and the final 
chapters are tragic. The elder brother sacrifices his 
career, his reputation and his sweetheart, and Hugo is 
cad enough to accept the sacrifice. You will enjoy an 
evening with this novel; but there is no doubt whatever 
that Mr. Anthony Gibbs will give us much better work 
than this in the future. He has unmistakable talents 
for lively description and the writing of dialogue. 


WORD OF HONOUR, By “ Sapper.’ 7s. 6d. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 


We do not turn to ‘“ Sapper’’ for probabilities or for 
moral values. We go to him for entertainment ; and all 
we ask of the entertainer is that, if he outrages likelihood, 
he should at least make the impossible seem possible, and 
that he should at any rate be able to throw the illusion 
of virtue over actions which might in real life be repre- 
hensible. In this art ‘‘ Sapper” is a past-master. He is 
moreover an adept in keeping his readers’ nerves on edge— 
in alternately raising and dashing their hopes, and in 
finally supplying them, when all seems lost, with a happy 
ending. His new volume contains stories in many varied 
modes and with widely different atmospheres. His actual 
plots (except for the always ingenious and unforeseen final 
twist) are of little moment and are frequently conventional. 
We have met before the young subaltern who, in order to 
rescue his Colonel’s daughter from a predicament into 


20 Striking New 
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which her own folly has plunged her, “‘ borrows ’”’ some 
Staff money to which he temporarily has”access. We are 
familiar with the obviously virtuous and ideally happy 
wife who nevertheless is carrying on with great gusto a 
double life. Nor is there any intrinsic novelty in the 
figure of the spectacled professor and ‘‘ woman-hater ”’ 
who finally emerges not only as an ex-international foot- 
baller and a heroic rescuer of children from the jaws of 
death, but as an easy prey to the right kind of feminine 
charm. But “‘ Sapper” can take the oldest conventions 
and revitalise them into something entirely new. It is 
his vividness, his vigour and his humour which count, and 
these qualities are present in superabundant measure in 
his new book. 


ROSE IN THE MOUTH. By Adrian Heard. 7s. 6d. 
(Ward, Lock.) 


Once upon a time there was a highwayman who went 
bravely to the scaffold with his sweetheart’s rose in his 
mouth. This is the incident that provides the title and the 
key to this novel. The author, essaying historical fiction, 
as we are told, for the first time, has helped herself generously 
to her new territory. For she has taken the French 
Revolution for her theme, and has given us a whole gallery 
of vivid portraits, including Marie Antoinette, Napoleon, 
Marat, Charlotte Corday, Danton and Robespierre. Mrs. 
Heard, it will be obvious, has somewhat encumbered herself 
with material. The dullest historian, however, cannot rob 
a story of the Revolution of its deathless interest, and we 
must add at once that Mrs. Heard is no dull historian. She 
has retold the great episodes with undoubted gusto, and her 
readers will be thrilled to follow the fortunes and the love- 
story of the central hero, Raoul St. Etienne. 


HAROUN OF LONDON. By Katharine Tynan. 7s. 6d. 
(Collins.) 


This is really a fairy story in a modern setting. The 
characters mostly dwell in a jerry-built, suburban garden 
city and a few in a beautiful Hertfordshire village where 
Mr. Pratt owns the manor house. Mr. Pratt is fabulously 
wealthy and because his mother and his fiancée die in 
poverty while he is amassing his fortune, he determines to 
die a poor man, and meanwhile to lift, so far as money and 
personal service can do, the burden from the down-trodden 
and the unhappy. Mr. Pratt discovers how many gates 
into happiness money can open. This modern Haroun al- 
Raschid works on most unconventional lines, replacing 
insanitary dwellings with model houses, building sanatoria, 
rest homes and a veterinary college. He finds well-paid, 
appropriate work for the unemployed, brings health to the 
ailing, leisure to the over-burdened, romance and love into 
lives that seemed fated to drift on to the end in utter 
loneliness. We are sure that Mrs. Tynan has enjoyed 
writing this story as much as her readers will enjoy reading 
it. 


A Crowd at a Dewpond. 
From “ By-paths in Downland,” by Barclay Wills (Methuen). 


SASHA. By Dailia Zamfirescu. Translated from the Ru- 
manian by the Hon. Mrs. Schomberg Byng. 6s. (Philpot.) 


The quickening of international sympathy assures a 
welcome for such intimate glimpses of lives and conditions 
as enlarge our understanding of the folk of other lands. 
“Sasha ’’ gives a picture of boyar and peasant life in the 
Rumania of thirty years ago. The book is a mixture of 
beauty, sadness and brutality, at once simple and confusing. 
At the opening we are plunged, with delightful incon- 
sequence, into the middle of a family and its neighbours, 
and are left to sort out visitors and relationships as best 
we may. The method is so foreign to English minds that 
in a work of this kind a cast of the characters would be 
helpful. Gradually, however, the people emerge in a 
series of vivid portraits: Sasha herself, mothering her 
young brother and sisters; devoted to her lover, her 
peasants, her land. A serene and noble figure, though 
perturbed by love, she catches and holds our sympathy from 
first to last; never more than when she is pressing her 
hospitality with offers of honey and jam. The characterisa- 
tion is admirable throughout. Half a dozen sentences 
paint an English governess, as seen by Rumanians, and, 
in a few pages, the author creates an unforgettable shepherd, 
a poet, whose tragedy is indicated rather than told. 


THE SWORD OF HARLEQUIN. By J. Kilmeny Keith. 
7s. 6d. (Collins.) 

This differs widely in idea and style from Miss Kilmeny 
Keith’s first book. ‘‘ The Man Who Was London” was 
a first rate mystery story; ‘‘ The Sword of Harlequin” 
is a more ambitious study in psychology; it tells an 
excellent story, and tells it very ably, but even the story 
is not more interesting than are certain of the characters 
who play their parts in it. Nicholas Barrington, unstable 
and weak, and the patient, reliable Barry Clare are drawn 
with skill and knowledge; so is the charming, shallow 
Mrs. Kennedy, but the two most vivid and intimately 
individualised persons in the book are Mrs. Kennedy’s 
daughters, Rhoda and Judith. Rhoda, with her passion 
for romance, her dreams of the mystery and beauty of 
love, makes a commonplace marriage and is disillusioned, 
but presently settles down contented with the second- 
best of things. The sensible, practical Judith is of very 
different stuff. Barry, who loves her vainly, tells himself, 
“When she falls in love she’ll have no use for a man who 
can stand on his own feet. Whoever he is will be safe 
with her. She’ll carry him till she drops.’’ And when 
the test comes her courage does not fail her. Judith makes 
the story, and for her sake and its own it is a story worth 
reading. 


THE QUINCE BUSH. 
(Mills & Boon.) 


By Marian Bower. 7s. 6d. 


Miss Marian Bower has chosen for the setting of her novel 
a background with which she herself is obviously closely 
acquainted but which is little known to most writers and 
readers of fiction, Of remote villages of Norfolk and of 
the primitive East Anglians, their quaint superstitions and 
unconscious humour, she writes with a knowledge of cus- 
toms, habits and mannerisms only acquired by experience 
and sympathetic understanding. As in her “‘ East Anglian 
Neighbours,’ her crude folk are drawn with unerring 
realism, and with equal skill she handles the subtler char- 
acters around whom the main theme of her story centres. 
Jessica. Cushing belongs to the farmer class—a hard, 
masterful woman, her life shadowed by a disastrous love 
affair and a secret that remains her own till she is on her 
death-bed. The friend of her childhood, a playactor, on 
whom she bestows the love of her persistent, heroic heart, 
fails her, but not to him nor to anybody does Jessica reveal 
the fact that he is the father of the girl, Daphne, whom she 
passes as her stepsister. How Daphne learns the truth 
comes as a dramatic climax toa poignant, sensitive story, 
full of atmosphere. 
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The Bookman’s Table. 


BY-PATHS IN DOWNLAND. By Barclay Wills. 7s. 6d. 
(Methuen.) 


The literature of Sussex is growing steadily, and it is 
significant that not a little of it is the contribution of its 
sons by adoption. Mr. Wills (who comes under this head- 
ing) has got very close to the heart of things in that county 
of wondrous lure and charm. This book is the final sifting 
from a bulging notebook, with which he returned from 
many a ramble and many a wonderful hour spent with 
those large-hearted shepherds of the Downs. His interests 
are wide, indeed very little escapes his notice, birds, butter- 
flies, flowers, landscapes, all receive their due meed of 
appreciation, and the reader readily agrees with the tramp 
who remarked, ‘“‘ Ah reckon all der wunnerful things as be 
about zummer time be ’nuf ter maze ye!’”’ Mr. Wills’s 
principal interest, however, has been his search for ancient 
sheep bells and crooks, and in this direction he has some 
very interesting things to say and stories to tell. ‘‘ Flint- 
ing’”’ is another pastime which has yielded him much 
pleasure. Shepherds, sheep bells, crooks, flints, etc., figure 
in the excellent illustrations included. It is undoubtedly 
a book that will delight country lovers. 


BRITISH PREACHERS. Third Series. Edited by Sir James 
Marchant, K.B.E., LL.D. 6s. (Putnams.) 


The success of the first two volumes in this series of 
printed sermons has warranted the issue of a third. In 
themselves these sermons touch a high level of thought and 
expression: they also, comparing the collections in their 
order as they have appeared, reveal an interesting change 
and development in the state of our land as the terrible 
clash of battle fades from our ears and the din of civil 
agitation becomes less wild and uncontrolled. Close on 
two dozen preachers have a place in this volume, beginning 
with the Archbishop of York and concluding with Dr. 
Lauchlan MacLean Watt, the minister of Glasgow Cathedral, 
and it includes men of wide but varied outlook. It is a 
helpful, a hopeful, a courageous and a sensible book, 
inspiring as well as teaching, advising as well as warning. 
““The Holy Eucharist and Its Interpretation To-day,” 
by Dr. Armitage Robinson, will be read with eagerness by 
those who are concerned with modern outlooks; while 
“‘ The Healing Touch,”’ by Dr. Archibald Chisholm, appeals 
toa side of the soul’s need. This note allows no margin for 
comments on the sermons themselves, but it can counsel a 
study of the book, which is one of definite value to laymen 
as to preachers. 


ISLES OF GREECE. By Anthony Dell. With a map and 
illustrations from photographs by the author and M. Roger 
Dell. 30s. net. (Geoffrey Bles.) 


To visit the Greek Islands we should be compelled to 
undergo considerable hardship. Let us therefore settle 
down with this delightful book. Here we are taken to 
Corfu, to Rhodes and many other fascinating places, good 
to read about but not provided with amenities for tourists. 
Mr. Dell conducts us on a very interesting expedition, 
so that at the end of it our mind is full of memories. He 
and his brother are among the most artistic of photo- 
graphers, and every charming illustration has _ been 
exquisitely reproduced. It is impossible to say which are 
the best. The little island near to Nauplia and the 
Acropolis in twilight, and the fountain of a mosque at 
Rhodes, are among those which we turn to many times. 
For some perhaps the text contains too much mythology, 
and yet in this part of the world it cannot well be brushed 
aside. And we are entertained by many modern tales. 
Our author has a good eye for the humorous, the quaint, 
the picturesque. He brings before us vividly the personages 
whom he meets. Apparently the man who used to show 
Mycenz is no longer there ; at any rate Mr. Dell makes 
no special mention of him, and it would be quite impossible 
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to be for some hours with that man and then not dedicate 
some grateful lines to him. Perhaps though he has found 
a trade that is more lucrative; from me he would not 
take a drachma—all that I could do was to persuade him 
to have lunch with me. I think he thought it is immoral 
to make money out of ancient beauty. ‘‘ No one,’’ says 
Mr. Dell, ‘‘ who visits Corfu is allowed to leave without 
having seen Palescastritza.’’ Personally, with some seven 
or eight companions of a local walking club, I went there 
through the night. And here again it is much better to 
let Mr. Dell conduct you than to go yourself, though there 
are certain compensations. It is quite impossible in a 
brief notice to deal adequately with this book. As a 
specimen of the binder’s work it cannot be improved upon. 
Very appropriately it is decked out in pale blue and white 
—the Greek national colours—with golden lettering. There 
is the sort of map as an end-paper which one loves to gloat 
upon; the paper and the printing are all that could be 
desired. In fact one never would, as the poet has told us, 
fear the Greeks if they were to come with this kind of gift. 


UNKNOWN DORSET. By Donald Maxwell. 15s. (John 
Lane.) 

With Mr. Donald Maxwell both as chronicler and artist, 
the reader may be quite sure of a delightful and enter- 
taining book. This is the seventh county that he has 
“‘unmethodically explored’? in connection with this 
popular series, and as in the previous ones, its pages are 
literally strewn with charming landscapes (some in colour), 
picturesque buildings and delicate little glimpses which 
hold out an almost irresistible lure. There is much to 
be said for this ‘‘ unmethodical’”’ method ; not only does it 
give the author excellent cover in the case of cantankerous 


Medizval Lyme Regis. 
From “ Unknown Dorset,” by Donald Maxwell (John Lane). 


admirers of a particular spot in question, but it is, 
at any rate for the average reader, the most enjoyable 
way of doing it. One does not start out with a fixed goal 
in view and make straight for it, thereby missing a lot of 
beauty on the way, but with an open mind, ready for all 
the delightful surprises that keep on presenting them- 
selves. Mr. Maxwell has a most attractive way of springing 
these surprises and mingling a lot of interesting facts, 
historical and literary associations, local gossip and tradi- 
tions, etc., with an artist’s keen appreciation of natural 
beauties. Dorset, with its old-time harbours, forts, 
fraudulent islands, etc., has so much to delight the visitor, 
we could almost confess to a lurking wish that Mr. Maxwell 
had not done his task so well, in view of the raids by the 
‘motor toast-racks.’”’ But in any case, freedom from 
that plague is an impossibility for a county that contains 
Dorchester. 


BRITTANY AND THE LOIRE, By Leslie Richardson. 
16s, (Geoffrey Bles.) 

Mr. Leslie Richardson is a happy man; he has made a 
most delightful tour up the Loire, taking a small car along 
with him for expeditions on shore. The Loire, as of course 
you know, is one of the longest European rivers, and four 
hundred and fifty of its six hundred odd miles are navigable. 
Mr. Richardson is the counsellor to whom to turn if any- 
body thinks he will imitate, and try this very cruise this 
very summer. He gives a good deal of sensible advice in a 
genial way, and his book makes capital reading and is a 
servicable guide. 


THE REIGN OF RASPUTIN. Memoirs of M. V. 
Rodzianko. 12s. 6d. (Philpot.) 

The title of this volume, alluring as it may be to a 
number of people, does not justly emphasise the import- 
ance of these memoirs which contribute another and yet 
more sinister document to the inner history of the Great 
War. Here we have for the first time the authentic 
narrative of how Russia crumbled and fell, dying from the 
head downwards ; and presenting a picture of such deplor- 
able chaos that it remains a miracle how the eastern front 
was held long enough to make victory possible in the 
west. M. Rodzianko, who was President of the Duma for 
some years before and during the war, tells his story with 
tragic simplicity aud convincing restraint. It appears 
sometimes in the course of reading these revelations, that 
Rodzianko himself had within his grasp the drastic means 
by which Russia might be saved, but he failed, as Mirabeau 
failed, though for very different reasons. That Rasputin 
was the evil genius of Russia these memoirs leave no room 
for doubt ; but it is a staggering fact, incomprehensible to 
the Anglo-Saxon mind, that one illiterate peasant should 
bring about the collapse of a great empire, and alter not 
only the destiny of Russia, but of the world. This book 
is a real and valuable addition to the history of the Great 
War. 


OVER AN UNKNOWN OCEAN. By David Ker. 3s. 6d. 
(Chambers.) 

Rows of beautiful new books for boys are to be found in 
every bookseller’s window, but we are inclined to think 
that one of the very best yarns that have come our way 
lately is Mr. David Ker’s excellent tale of exploration, 
way back about 1497, when young Edward Montague was 
captured on his way to Portugal by a Barbary corsair, and 
sold as a slave to Morocco. He escaped with the help of 
two fellow slaves, an English sailor and a Tunisian Moor. 
Young Montague had the good fortune to be picked up by 
a ship that held the great Vasco da Gama, the explorer. 
““ From da Gama’s deep, earnest eyes looked forth the spirit 
that is given to but few men in every age . . . the spirit of 
the commander.”’ Montague sails to discover India with 
the hero, and makes great friends with a young Spanish 
lad, Dom Alvara da Silva. They have mighty adventures 
on their way, and the astounding delight of discovering 
India. Their approach to the unknown shore is described 
with a pleasant vivacity and piquancy of detail. A very 
sound book. 
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THE GREAT CHARTERED COMPANIES. By David 
Hannay. (John Lane.) 

In ‘“‘ The Great Chartered Companies’’ Mr. Hannay 
has provided us with a welcome successor to his earlier 
volume, Navy and Sea Power.’ Mr. Hannay 
writes agreeably and with knowledge, and has obviously 
been at pains to consult the best sources. His present 
work although it neither is nor pretends to be an exhaustive 
study, will be of value to the historical student as well 
as of considerable interest to the general reader. The 
story of the great Chartered Companies, from the founda- 
tion of the Muscovy Company in the sixteenth century 
to their final extinction three hundred years later is an 
absorbing one. They were the fruit of private enterprise 
(companies organised by Government rarely prospered) ; 
they received little encouragement from the authorities 
and often active discouragement; they were hampered 
by diplomatic exigencies, by the enormous pretensions 
of the Spanish and Portuguese to exclusive trading rights 
in the East and West Indies, by the paucity of information 
as to possible routes, by the difficulties and dangers which 
were common to all seafaring enterprises involving the 
traversing of wide expanses in those days of small trading 
vessels. That they succeeded, at the price of costly 
experiment, not only in maintaining themselves but in 
expanding, until the territories under their control could 
be taken over by a paternal government as the basis of 
an overseas Empire, was due to the steady pertinacity, 
to the singleness of purpose, to the careful and businesslike 
methods and the ability to profit by experience of those 
who controlled them. It was also due to the grit and 
determination of those whom they employed. It is 
sufficiently shown in this volume that the foundations of 
empire are securely laid neither by brilliant adventurers 
nor by hardy desperadoes, but by men of sound common 
sense and determined character. It is well to be reminded 
of the services that have been rendered to a nation by its 
merchants ; and we are grateful to Mr. Hannay for having 
reminded us of them. When we lay down his work we 
cannot (remembering Napoleon’s gibe) avoid the reflection 
that there is virtue in shopkeepers also. The book is 
embellished by two charts and an index. 


YOUNG ’UN. By Hugh de Sélincourt. 7s. 6d. (Methuen.) 


Although it may not be difficult to capture the child’s 
point of view in one or two particulars, to remember in 
adult years the impressions of early days, it is a remarkable 
feat of blended recollection and imagination to accomplish 
such a detailed picture of boyhood as Mr. de Sélincourt 
has achieved in this book. And it is the more notable in 
that it is a child mind of pre-motor-car and pre-wireless 
days he has portrayed. Nor is there anything forced in 
the portrait. All the incidents, all the persons, all the 
reflections have an air of truth and inevitableness, from 
the day when Uncle H.B. bought his nephew stacks of 
paper and a dozen pencils with which to beguile the leisure 
of his accident to the final entry to the effect that “‘ this 
book is like play in the bright fields—in one kind of way.” 
Hearty congratulations to Mr. de Sélincourt on a book 
crammed with wit and wisdom. 


-WESTMINSTER ABBEY AND ITS MUSIC. 
WINDSOR CASTLE, ST. GEORGE’S CHAPEL AND 
CHOIR. ts.each. (Dent.) 

Mr. Lawrence E. Tanner has been responsible for this very 
useful and concise historical sketch of Westminster Abbey, 
for which he gives credit to numerous well-known authori- 
ties, though by reason of his office of Assistant Keeper of the 
Muniments in the Abbey, he is in an excellent position to 
add his own contribution. The Dean of Windsor has 
rendered the same service for Windsor Castle, that unique 
and magnificent pile which reflects every age and pro- 
gressive taste of the nation’s life. The music section in 
both books has been admirably treated by the Rev. E. H. 
Fellows. They give an excellent opportunity of gleaning 
a remarkable amount of interesting knowledge at a trifling 
cost. 


“TI have been 
in print 
33 times ” 


Few postbags are more interesting than that of the 
Regent Institute. Letters are being received almost every 
day from students in all parts of the world reporting their 
success in getting articles and stories accepted by leading 
newspapers and magazines. Practically all of these 
students had no experience of writing for publication 
before they enrolled for a course of literary training, yet 
after a few postal lessons under the guidance of the success- 
ful authors and journalists who compose the instructional 
staff of the Institute they have been enabled to dispose of 
their work at good prices. The following letters are 
typical of many hundreds on file : 


‘* T have been in print thirty-three times, and my earnings 
have paid my fees, a typewriter, and have left a small 
margin into the bargain.’’—J. C. G. (Glasgow). 


‘1 think I told you in my last letter that I had so far 
earned over {20 for articles. I am also doing some regular 
work for two papers, which gives me as much as I can find 
time to do.’’—C. P. (India). 


“T am glad to say that I have sold all my previous 
exercises as well as four other short articles.”—M. F. 
(Sheffield). 


** My earnings have much more than paid for the Course, 
which is ridiculously cheap, and I have already recom- 
mended the Regent Institute to two of my friends.’’—R. P. 
(Welwyn). 

‘* Your lessons have been most instructive, and though I 
have been able to spend very little time in study or practice 
and have as yet made no serious effort to get into the 
popular Press, I have already earned £22 from the technical 
Press—at the completion of Lesson 5, having written my 
first article on receipt of Lesson rt. Thank you for your 
personal interest.’”-—K. R. W. (Towcester). 


LEARN TO WRITE; 
Earn While You Learn 


Hundreds of publications need the work of outside con- 
tributors. The supply of brightly-written articles and 
stories does not keep pace with the demand. Big prices are 
paid for good work. 


The postal tuition given by the Regent Institute will show 
you definitely and practically how to write in the way that 
appeals to editors, what to write about, how to get ideas, 
and where to sell. 


Remarkable instances of almost immediate success are 
given in ‘“‘ How to Succeed as a Writer,’”’ the interesting 
prospectus issued by the Institute. This booklet, which is 
free to literary aspirants, gives much striking information 
on the scope for new writers. 


Cut this coupon out and post in an 
unsealed envelope (4d. stamp), or write 
a simple request for the booklet. 


THE REGENT INSTITUTE 
(Dept. 93N), 13, Victoria St., S.W.1 


: Without obligation on my part, please send me a copy : 
> of ‘ How to Succeed as a Writer ’’—free and post free. 
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A QUAKER ADVENTURE. 


By A. Ruth Fry. With 
illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 


(Nisbet.) 

This is a volume which brings back impressively recollec- 
tions of the horrors of the Great War; it isa volume which 
at the same time recalls heroism, self-sacrifice and hard 
work, which were then the everyday acts of life. When 
war was declared Quakers found themselves faced by a 
difficult problem; when conscription took place the 
problem for some was even more difficult. Many and 
many a brave man who had been brought up in the belief 
that war should not be countenanced, found that he could 
not try to stand aside and leave other men to save his 
country and his home for him. Others there were who 
felt that they must resist war individually, whatever it 
might cost them. In these pages we have a record of the 
work done by the men and women of the Quaker faith 


who chose the course of setting out to take relief to the 
suffering civilians of all countries, enemy as well as ally. 
Here are descriptions of and facts concerning the conditions 
and the work done, in France, Serbia, Russia, Holland, 
Belgium, Austria, Germany, Poland, Hungary, and these 
form a piece of valuable war history. The work was 
continued after the war and entailed a need for great endur- 
ance on those who had so voluntarily undertaken it. Cold, 
heat, famine, disease, epidemics, sometimes dishonesty, 
always hard and exacting days, were to be borne. Whether 
one agrees with the undertaking or whether one does not, 
taking into consideration the horrors and sufferings forced 
upon nations who had done no initial wrong, there can be 
no question of the courage of the workers and the magnitude 
of the work done for the suffering enemy peoples as well as 
for many of our own. 


Music. 


EVERYMAN’S MUSIC. 
By Ropnerty BENNETT. 


Illustrated journals for women, containing expert advice 
on dress, household management and cookery, are not 
much in my line, but I make a weekly exception in 
favour of The Queen, for the sake of reading Sir Richard 
Terry’s article on music. Those, and I imagine that they 
are not a few, who follow the same course, will welcome 
the collection of them which he has made under the title 
“On Music’s Borders.’’* Sir Richard’s experiences as a 
critic are interesting. He joined the staff of The Queen 
during the old and time-honoured regime under which 
the critic was expected to make concerts and recitals his 
chief feature. He never received a communication from 
any reader. Then came a change. He was allowed to 
write on topics of current musical interest and to make 
excursions into whatever by-ways took his fancy. The 
result, which has continued ever since, was that he began 
to receive the sort of correspondence which proves that a 
critic has envisaged a real public. 

Reading these essays one is not surprised. Sir Richard 

has all the qualifications necessary to a critic writing in 
a paper whose public is not predominantly musical. (I 
would submit that the same qualifications are required 
in every sort of criticism, though the suggestion may not 
please the academics.) He is not afraid of the personal 
note. He has none of that sort of egotistic modesty 
“which manifests itself in a laboured avoidance of the 
first person singular.’”’ He has a respect for his public, 
“that otherwise cultured class which fights shy of music 
until you can break down its timidity,’’ the large public 
which is “‘ kept at bay by the dead hand of old traditions, 
e.g. that the only ‘ musical’ people are those who can 
sing or play, and that music is a gift confined to the few,”’ 
with the result that “‘ it is too scared to believe—what is 
true—that, given the chance, it is capable of as wise an 
understanding of music as of books.’’ He has wit, humour 
and the knack of telling an apt story. He hates shams, 
pretences and pedantries, and in attacking them shows that 
he has a useful punch in both hands. 
Above all he has enthusiasm and breadth of interest. 
In spite of the commanding position that he has won 
among professional musicians, and of the facts that he is 
sixty-two years old and has retired from his directorship 
of music at Westminster Cathedral, he is as interested in 
new things as a beginner and has infinitely more tolerance 
than most beginners can command. He is the exact 
opposite of the friend whom he describes as starting life 
as a brilliant revolutionary and then, as the result of a 
general hardening of the mind, settling down into cock- 
sure old-fogeyism, lacking that essential ‘‘ common factor 
which may be described as the virtue of humility.” 


* 15s. (Fisher Unwin.) 


“On Music’s Borders’’ deals with many subjects: 
various composers, including Handel, whom Sir Richard 
describes as a forgotten genius who has suffered burial 
at the hands of his admirers; the Londoner, whom he 
rates for his provincialism and lack of initiative ; matters 
operatic, academic and ecclesiastical; the secret of 
Gilbert and Sullivan; and so on—not forgetting Wigan. 
Wigan, of course, is beloved of the music-hall comedian. 
When in doubt as to the success of his humour he either 
falls down or refers to kippers, mothers-in-law or—Wigan. 
Sir Richard found the place at once as ugly as he expected 
and beautiful in various ways that he had not expected. 
There was, for example, a parish church, without doubt 
one of the finest in England. ‘‘I dropped in for ten 
minutes one weekday while evening prayer was being sung 
by a choir of trebles, and couldn’t help thinking what an 
object-lesson it was in what can be achieved with limited 
resources. The boys sang with beautifully refined tone, 
and even the ‘ Anglican’ chants, although in unison, 
were effective by reason of a judicious diatonic selection. 
It is good to see Wigan giving a lead like this, showing 
that artistic results can be obtained independently of the 
‘four-parts’ fetish. But my most wonderful experience 
was the opportunity of hearing several working lads play 
the piano. I don’t know which astonished me most— 
their intensely temperamental readings, the dexterity 
with which gnarled fingers and chapped hands rippled over 
difficult runs, or the dogged perseverance that constrains 
hefty manual workers to spend their evenings in reaching 
so high a standard of proficiency. But that is Wigan 
all over.” 

That also is Terry all over. His book is full of musical 
Wigans, conventional and unpromising subjects made 
vivid and real by his perceptive humanity. ‘‘ On Music’s 
Borders ’’ is very much a book to read. 


NOTES ON NEW MUSIC. 
SIX NURSERY RHYMES. 


By Vivien 
(Paxton.) 


Lambelet. 

When reading the familiar words of these nursery rhymes 
it is a little difficult at first to dissociate them from the 
well-known tunes to which they are allied in our nursery 
days. But if you play over these settings by Vivien 
Lambelet once or twice to get the ear used to them you 
will find they have a fascination of their own. 


THE PALANTINE’S DAUGHTER, 
by Herbert Hughes. (Enoch.) 


The words of this song are rendered from the original 
Gaelic into English by Fay Sargent. It is a rollicking song 
with a “ ri-ti-fol-di-did-dle ’’ chorus. 

VALSE SENTIMENTAL. By Archy Rosenthal. 

A pleasant and graceful waltz tune. 


Edited and Arranged 


(Augener.) 
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FAITH GOES TO THE THEATRE. 
By GRAHAM SUTTON. 


Good playgoing is an Act of Faith. For indeed all 
forms of art throw out a challenge to faith, which we may 
define as the spectator’s co-operation in creating illusion ; 
and in this sense we are ourselves part-author of each 
play we see. (We may discount the type of play which 
has no imagination. Here faith is not asked of us; but 
if we feel like giving faith a holiday, we shall find better 
fare at the pictures.) Generally speaking, the good play 
is that which calls upon the spectator to “ assist ’’ at it— 
thus we may read fresh meaning into the French term 
for playgoing—and in particular does this apply to plays 
of a mystical or allegorical nature. ‘‘ You can spoil any 
joke by being cold-blooded about it,’’ protests Broadbent 
in Shaw’s comedy; you can spoil any imaginative play 
by withholding faith. 

This was brought home to me with some force recently, 
when I found several critics demonstrating the absurdity 
of The White Chateau on the ground that no house so 
situated could have undergone such vicissitudes. As if 
this mattered! As if Captain Berkeley could not have put 
his chateau in the Vosges or elsewhere had he wished 
(you would have thought the man had claimed to write 
a History of the War, so prosaically did these critics fasten 
upon the point of topography). Captain Berkeley’s theme 
was not topography; it was faith—faith which had 
prompted generations of men to rebuild the White Chateau, 
as successive wars laid it waste; faith worth while for 
its own sake, as the daughter of the chateau maintains. 
There is some irony in the thought that our lack of faith— 
viz. our reluctance to allow for the play’s allegory—helped 
to secure its withdrawal. It is to be revived however 
at the St. Martin’s Theatre, and I urge readers to see it. 
It is a fine thing, finely done; and its fourth episode, 
where a platoon makes ready in pitch darkness to go over 
the top, is perhaps the best war scene yet written. 

The Dybbuk, at the Royalty, is produced by the Forum 
Theatre Guild. We may note in passing that the Guild 
itself is an adventure in faith which deserves encouragement. 
It will depend in part upon subscription, its members 
pledging their support for four plays in advance; and 
with this guarantee (which may be made, by the way, at 
a cheaper rate) the Guild can afford to be more influenced 
by merit, in choosing plays, than by immediate money- 
considerations. In New York a guild run on these lines 
has been successful enough to build itself, after a few 
years, one of the finest theatres in the city; which looks 
as if merit counted for something, after all. The Dybbuk 
is a strange play—part melodrama, but mainly the intimate 
portrayal of a life and atmosphere quite unfamiliar to 
most of us. For myself, I found the second more interest- 
“ing than the first; but here again faith is needed; we 
must surrender ourselves for a while to this strange life, 
accept it imaginatively, if the play is to succeed with us. 
This the audience seemed unwilling to do, though they 
listened attentively enough to the melodramatic passages. 
Perhaps the play’s dearth of beauty was to blame. 
““Strangeness added to beauty,’ runs the old formula. 
But here was strangeness alone. 

One needs a special brand of faith to enjoy adaptations. 
Consider The Constant Nymph *—a good play, presumably : 
since it runs on, though the momentum which the novel 
gave has now had time to die down. And indeed I enjoyed 
it in a baffled kind of a way, and with some shame at not 
enjoying it more. But the book distorts one’s judgment. 


* At the New Theatre. 


ALWAYS it is 
the master touch 
that lifts everyday 
things above the 
commonplace 
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The book is at once more subtle and more alive than most 
best sellers; it has far more ideas, far more separate 
types ; it is altogether too big and complex to be squeezed 
into a play; the bare thought of adaptation staggers one, 
as her sums did Tessa (‘‘ Reduce 336 Close Pages to Acts, 
Scenes and Curtains.’’ But how?) Mr. Dean obviously 
opined that he would have no time in a play to account 
for the Sanger Circus: that without explanation they 
might prove too bizarre for anyone who had not read the 
story: and that he must therefore give them a good 
wash-and-brush-up—clean and press their parts, as one 
might say, into some likeness of the eccentric-Bohemian 
reach-me-downs of our theatre. In this he was probably 
right. The wonder is, when you consider what vitality was 
bound to be sacrificed, that so much of the book’s spirit 
survives. Tessa indeed comes off pretty well, throughout : 
helped greatly, when I saw the play, by the sincerity and 
beauty of Angela Baddeley’s acting. But then Tessa is an 
‘* original,’’ and there existed no theatrical stock-type for 
her to have to resemble. Not so Dodd, whom I hardly 
recognised. It is not the actor’s fault, nor even the 
adaptor’s. We have a formula for geniuses, from which 
our stage-Dodds diverge at their peril. And so the part 
has been dragged down (or up, should we say ?) from the 
type which Miss Kennedy so acutely observed, to the 
Chelsea idea of an artist—to wit, a likeable young chap, 
whose amusing “‘ impossibility ’’ is only skin-deep; if we 
were told, towards the end of the play, that he was ‘“‘ more 
sinned against than sinning,’ we should scarcely be sur- 
prised. Whereas the Dodd of the book ... Maybe I 
should apologise all round for this view of Stage-Dodd. 
I do apologise. For I had read the book before I 
came to the play: a fatal mistake. My faith broke down 
completely. 

And yet this question of Dodd’s reality is vital, in the 
book anyhow; it is the ethical pivot of the whole tale 
(the play has no ethics, by comparison). The tale turns 
on genius; for by this genius, if at all, is a Dodd ora 
Sanger justified. Now, the stage commonly requires us 
to take genius on trust. We are assured that So-and-so is 
a great painter, composer, poet; but the producer bases 
his appeal on faith, not on works. He gives no public 
sample (or if he sometimes does, quelle horreur !_ as somebody 
remarks in this play). Mr. Dean, though compelled by 
stage-usage to refashion Dodd in Chelsea’s image, does 
at least let us hear some music of Dodd’s which, sur- 
prisingly, does not reduce the genius-theme to absurdity. 
The surprise lies not in the beauty of the music itself, nor 
even in its appropriateness (Eugene Goossens wrote it), 
but in the fact that a producer should have seen how 
vitally important it was to secure a composer of calibre. 
Music and drama, on our stage, have been poles apart ; 
and as a rule the effort to combine them demands more 
faith from us than all other forms of stage-illusion put 
together. 

Yet to-day there are signs of change. Maybe The 
Beggar's Opera raised the general standard; or maybe 
some such improvement in the acting-plus-music mode, 
being long overdue, would have evolved itself anyhow. 
Whatever the cause, one need no longer despair of finding 
plays (like The Constant Nymph) in which music is taken 
seriously : nor, conversely, of finding musical plays whose 
acting is not an offence. How much both arts may some- 
times gain by such an alliance, Cosi Fan Tutte shows. 
In itself, this music is full of an infectious gaiety which 
not even the most atrocious acting could kill; and yet here’s 
more than gaiety—a dramatic sense, apparent no doubt 
to trained musicians, but likely enough to elude the common 
run of us, unless helped out by definitely good acting such 
as this company brings. In itself, Dorabella’s lovesick 
ditty might pass with you and me for pure sentiment ; 
it is the acting of Fiordiligi, staidly dispensing tea, which 
adds the irresistibly comic effect. So, when Fiordiligi 
sings her woes in turn, it is the dramatic situation which 
makes us appreciate the subtle humour of that ridiculous 
wood-wind accompaniment. ... But I am_ trespassing 
outside my sphere, which is playgoing simply. Let me 


leave it at this: that playgoers, who in the past have 
found the opera-test too much for their faith, should vet 
risk an evening at the Court. Cosi Fan Tutte will revive it. 


ONE-ACT PLAYS.* 
By S. P. B. Mars. 


In a forceful preface to his twelve one-act plays Mr. 
Pollock complains of the lack of interest shown by English 
theatre-goers in what he describes as ‘‘ The Cinderella of 
the English Stage.’’ Unfortunately, in spite of his plea 
for the introduction into England of a form of dramatic 
art in which we have been conspicuously unsuccessful, he 
does little to prove from his own experiments that we 
are missing anything. He goes to all countries for his 
themes and he covers all periods of time. In one the scene 
is Verona, the date a.p.573, in another Hungary in 1840, 
in a third Sheffield to-day, in a fourth a Cambridge college, 
also to-day. A fifth takes us to the Vistula, a sixth to a 
Spanish fortress, a seventh back to Charles the Second, 
an eighth to Moscow in 1812. Others take place in Hyde 
Park, Persia and Finland. There is an equal variety of 
plot. In one a queen changes bedrooms with her maid 
for one night for reasons that are easy to guess, in a second 
a doctor on the verge of a world-shattering discovery is 
shot on his way to attend to the wounds of an enemy, in 
a third a circus lady dies in the arms of a lover who had 
spurned her, in a fourth a university bed-maker’s romance 
is frustrated by the untimely reappearance of a villainous 
husband. There is an exciting thriller about bandits and 
a really good picture of Charles the Second defeating the 
wily Shaftesbury. Every character in this piece is clear- 
cut and the dialogue is epigrammatic and sound “ theatre.” 
It has the added attraction of dealing in a fresh way with 
a subject that other dramatists dealing with Charles have 
left alone, the question of Popery and the Succession. Mr. 
Pollock may not be a born playwright, but he has the very 
stuff of the historian in him. 

It is not altogether easy at first sight to see quite why 
these brave attempts fail to grip the imagination. It may 
be because we have no time in which to get used to the 
characters : we are so accustomed to the slower evolution of 
the ordinary two and a half hours’ action that we find it 
hard to adjust ourselves to thirty, forty, or even fifty 
minutes. But immediately we remember the ineradicable 
impression created in our minds by ‘‘ The Twelve Pound 
Look”’ and “‘ The Will.”” Sir James Barrie’s magic rises 
superior to all limitations of time or space. Again we are 
scarcely likely to forget the experiments of Shaw and 
Synge in this direction. ‘‘ The Showing up of Blanco 
Posnet ”’ and “‘ Rivers to the Sea ”’ will probably outlive most 
of the three-deckers of our generation. I agree with Mr. Pol- 
lock that a good one-act play is incapable of infinite expan- 
sion On the other hand a good number of modern plays, 
notably those of Mr. Noel Coward, would gain by definite 
compression. Present-day dialogue is altogether too diffuse 
and the action too obviously retarded to suit the exigencies 
of the stage. The result is that audiences have become 
lazy. They saunter into the stalls in the middle of the 
first act and find that they have missed nothing in con- 
sequence. If the one-acter were to become popular, 
audiences would have to learn to be present at the rise 
of the curtain, they would have to stop talking and really 
try to take in what was happening. They would be called 
upon to form three different sets of judgments during an 
evening, and to do this would induce mental fatigue in those 
who are now seldom required to form any judgment at all. 

Consequently those of us who have a deeply ingrained 
love of the theatre, and spend our days deploring the decline 
of drama, ought to stretch out a hand of welcome to Mr. 
Pollock, for though his own plays may seem not to possess 
any outstanding merit he is a trier, and to set up one’s 
standard on a losing battle-field is at any rate a noble 
gesture and worthy of the highest commendation. 


* “ Twelve One-Acters.” By John Pollock. 7s. 6d. 
(Cayme Press.) 
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